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LETTER  1. 

CHANGE  OP  TONE — POLITICAL  AND  KELIGIOUS  ABO- 
LITIONISTS—  HOW  THE  FOEMEK  HAVE  OUTWIT- 
TED THE  LATTER — FREMONT — THE  NEW  YORK 
M'CLELLAN  DEMONSTRATION — LET  THE  ISSUE 
BE  BETWEEN  m'CLELLAN  AND  FREMONT. 

7  0  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  Union : 
Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  tlie 
management  of  the  war,  let  us  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  present  political  situation. 

A  remarkable   change  has  recently  come 
ever  the  organs  of  the  Republican  party.    The 
rime  was  when  no  man  could  raise  his  voice 
.igainst  Jhe  measures  of  the  President  without 
being  stigmatized  as  a  rebel,  a  copperhead,  or 
a  sympathizer.     The  Admiaistration  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Government,  and  an  unques- 
tioning support  of  all  its  measures  was  con- 
sidered the  test  of  loyalty.     Men  were  re- 
quired to  support  not  only  all  the  measures  l 
which  had  been  taken,  but  also  all  that  might  j 
be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion;  j 
and  multitudes  of  patriotic  men  were  toiled  I 
into  Union  Leagues,  and  there  sworn  virtual-  | 
ly  to  support  those  measur€S,  whether  they  j 
approved  of  them  or  not.  j 

How  is  it  now  ?     Even  Republicans  dare  to 
question  the  competency  of  ibe  President  to 
the  high  duties  of  his  office.     Some  of  them 
openly   condemn   his   interfert-nce   wit^l   the  | 
light   of    suffrage,    his  invitation  to    rebels  I 
through  the  purgation  of  an  oalh  to  become 
his  partners  in  governiug  the  t-eeeded  States, 
and  through  them  the  whole  United  States, 
his  negro  colonies  governed  by  white  masters, 
his  suffering  himself  to  be  a  ca'i>^;date  for  re- 
election in  violation  of  his  pledges,  &c.     And 
what  has  become  of  those  rampant  "uncon- 
ditional Union  men"  who  recently  denounced 
every  man  who  whispered  distent  from  the 
President's  policy,  as  copperheads  or  sympa- 
thizers?   They  are  as  mute  as  dumb  dogs. 
Men  can  now  speak  their  minds  without  dan- 
ger of  denunciation,  arrest,  and  imprisonment. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  long  been  smothered 
disco!'-'.   ■"'  in  the  Republican  p.'-tyfrom  its 


head  in  the  Cabinet  to  its  tail  in  the  lager 
beer  saloons  of  the  great  cities.  That  party 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements  which  I 
designate  political  Abolitionists  and  religious 
Abolitionists.  Neither  of  them  has  but  a 
single  idea :  the  single  idea  of  the  political  is 
the  "  loaves  and  fishes" — office  and  its  emol- 
uments ;  the  single  idea  of  the  religious  is 
the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  political  Abol- 
itionists care  nothing  for  slavery  except  as 
means  of  gaining  and  retaining  power  and 
would  at  any  time  have  compounded  with  the 
slaveholders  upon  that  condition.  They  mis- 
took the  Southern  conspiracy  for  a  mere 
political  game,  such  as  they  themselves  h^d 
been  playing,  and  sincerely  believed  that  all 
would  be  compromised  in  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Discovering  their  mistake  in  that,  they  turn 
their  thoughts  upon  some  scheme  to  extract 
politicili  power  from  the  rebellion  itself.  Hence 
the  President's  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
ignoring  all  honest  loyalty  in  the  States  re- 
deemed from  rebellion  and  throwing  the  new 
governments  into  the  hands  of  white-washed 
rebels  who  will  take  care  to  put  his  own  sup- 
porters in  Congress  and  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges. By  these  expedients  and  an  accession 
of  a  dozen  votes  from  new  States  carved  out 
of  the  Western  wilderness  with  the  popula- 
tion of  a  third  rate  Eastern  city,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  control  of  the  government  may,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  secured  to  the  political 
Abolitionists. 

The  religious  Abolitionists,  without  being 
more  safe  for  the  country,  are  more  honest 
in  their  purposes  and  more  direct  in  their 
means.  They  are  the  sincere  devotees  of 
the  "higher  law,"  and  deem  it  perfectly 
right  to  trample  under  foot  all  human  laws 
and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
But  they  have  been  sadly  outwitted  and  out- 
managed  by  their  political  allies.  The  Presi- 
dent, though  seeming  to  vacillate-  between 
the  two  factions,  has  all  along  been  in  the 
l^oTiJi   -"  ''  -  -^•-'-*''c'al  Abolitionists   whose 


only  tope  of  perpemating  their  political  power 
is  centerel  in  his  re-election.  To  prevent 
their  religious  allies  from  bringing  forward 
one  of  their  own  men,  they  very  adroitly, 
through  the  Union  Leagues  and  private  cor- 
respondence, brought  out  State  Legislatures 
and  other  bodies  in  favor  of  his  re-election, 
creating  a  seeming  public  sentiment  designed 
to  forestal  the  decision  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  So  successfully  was 
the  game  played,  that  when  the  Radicals 
waked  up  and  began  to  talk  about  their  man, 
they  found  the  republican  mind  preoccupied, 
and  their  destined  champion  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  the  field  without  entering 
the  lists,  even  for  a  nomination. 

Those  of  the  leading  Radicals  who  are  mea- 
surably governed  by  political  considerations, 
seem  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  of 
this  wily  management  of  their  associates  ; 
but  there  is  effervescence  in  the  popular  radi- 
cal mass  which  is  showing  itself  in  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  General  Fremont. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  mea  of  many 
shades  of  opinion,  who  think  no  change  of 
administration  can  be  for  the  worse,  not  even 
the  election  of  General  Fremont.  There  are 
the  Conservatives,  embracing  in  fact  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  think 
the  only  road  to  reunion  and  peace,  is  through 
a  dispersica  of  the  rebel  armies,  and  an  un- 
conditional amnesty  to  all  but  the  rebel  lead- 
ers ;  the  peace  Democrats,  who  think  the 
Union  can  be  restored  only  by  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  negotiation  ;  the  war  Demo- 
crats who  scarcely  differ  from  the  Conserva- 
tiveg  ;  and  many  Republicans  who  have  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  management  of  the 
war.  To  all  these  may  be  added  the  '  real 
sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  in  the  North, 
few  in  number  and  with  little  influence. 

The  recent  demonstration  in  New  York, 
afforded  ample  evidence,  that  all  these  ele- 
ments are  ready  to  unite  in  the  support  of 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  next  Presidency,  not  because 
the  sympathizers  and  peace  Democrats  prefer 
him  to  all  others,  but  because,  as  a  choice  of 
evils,  they  prefer  him  to  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  other  classes  are  prepared  to  give 
him  a  heartfelt  and  enthusiastic  support 
against  all  the  seductions  and  threats  of  the 
party  in  power,  divided  or  combined.  That 
the  revolutionists  appreciate  the  significance 
of  that  meeting  may  be  judged  by  the  viru- 
lence and  falsehood  with  which  they  assail  its 


proceedings,  and  the  men  who  took  part  in 
them. 

And  why  should  not  the  party  in  pow^r 
combine  in  favor  of  General  Fremont,  and 
join  issue  with  the  supporters  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan ?  Fremont  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  "higher  law"  doctrine  which  would  sweep 
away  the  *' fossilized"  Constitution  handed 
down  by  Washington  and  his  compatriots 
and  give  us  instead  negro  "liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,"  with  a  consolidated  republic 
or  splendid  empire  founded  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State  institutions,  and  held  to- 
gether by  the  bayonet.  McCiellan,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  true  representative  of  the 
principles  of  the  revolutionary  f-ithers  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  Fremont  would 
make  of  the  entire  South  a  Hungary  or  a  Po- 
land ;  McClellan  would,  when  their  armies 
are  dispersed,  allow  them,  purified  by  the 
fiery  ordeal  through  which  they  have  passed, 
to  resume  their  position  in  the  Union  and 
govern  themselves  as  heretofore.  Let  us 
have  this  well  defined  and  intelligible  issue  in 
preference  to  the  usurping  State  governments 
gotten  up  in  tho  South  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing  temporary  political  power,  but  fraught 
with  dangers  of  future  cenvulsions  and  revolu- 
tions. Let  us  have  the  glorious  old  Federal  Re- 
public  under  McClellan,  or,  whatever  God  shall 
vouchsafe  us  under  Fremont. 

Amos  Kskdall. 
March  25. h,  1864. 


LETTER  II. 

GENERAL  GRANT — WILL  HE  BE  ALLOWED  TO  MAN- 
AGE THE  WAR  ? — DOUBTFUL — HIS  MANAGEMENT 
IN  TENNESSEE — A  GROWL  AT  HIM — "REFRAC- 
TORY" EAST  TENNESSEEANS  WON't  SWEAR — 
WILL  THEIR  VOTES  BE  THROWN  OUT  ? 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty ,  and  the  Union : 
It  is  devoutly  hoped  that,  profiting  by  past 
experience,  the  civil  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton will  hereafter  refrain  from  interfering 
with  the  plans  of  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding  our  armies.  In  General  Grant, 
the  couutry  has  unbounded  confidence.  The 
people  believe  that  if  supplied  with  a  suf- 
ficient force,  well  fe.l,  well  clad,  and  well 
paid,  and  Ut  alone,  he  will,  within  the  present 
year,  take  the  rebel  capital  and  drive  the 
remnant  of  the  rebel  army,  now  before  Rich- 
mond, out  of  Virginia,  or  disperse  it  into 
bands  of  guerrillas  and  robbers.     Many  cl 


them  believe  that  if  he  can  be  permitted  to 
prosecute  the  war  on  the  Christian  principles 
recommended  by  General  McClellan,  and  al- 
lowed to  announce  as  he  advances  a  general 
and  unconditional  amnesty,  Cexcepting  only 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, )  the  Southern  peo- 
ple will  soon  lay  down  their  arms,  and  we 
shall  all  rf  joice  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.     Bat,  if  absolute  conquest  and  the  ob- 
literation of  State  lines  and  State  rights  is  to 
be  the  ultimate  object,  and  general  disfran- 
chisement of  the  loyal,  the  constrained  and 
the  deluded,  as  well  as  the  guilty  and  the  de- 
ceivers, attended  by  sweeping  confiscations, 
is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  armies,  then 
we  may  despair  of  a  restoration  of  order  in 
the  South  for  years  to  come,  and  may  well 
tremble  for  the  preservation  of  free  institu- 
tions  as   well   aa   individual  liberty  in  the 
North.     It  speaks  well  for  G3n.  Grant,  that 
he  has  exacted  no  degrading  oaths  from  loyal 
men  in  Tennessee,  and  shown  a  disposition  to 
protect  them  in  their  individual  and  consti- 
tutional rights.     It  also  speaks  well  for  him, 
that  he  is  not  trifling  away  his  time  in  places 
of  amusement  and  speech- making,  while  his 
bleeding  country  requires  all  hiv>  energies  of 
body  and  mind  to  save  it  from  ruin.     When 
we  see  announcements  of  our  high  dignitaries 
at  entertainments  and  theatres,    wo  cannot 
bat  feel  that  their  presence  in  these  timt;&  cf 
general  mourning  and  distress  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  houses  of  prayer,   nor  can  we 
avoid  thinking  of  that  passage  in  Roman  his- 
tory which  informs  us  that,    ^'Nero  fiddled 
while  Rome  was  burning.^ ^ 

But  we  have  serious  misgivings  that  Gen. 
Grant  will  not  be  let  alone.  We  fear  that 
should  he  assert  his  independence  and  'Jpply 
his  military  skill  and  sound  common  sense  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  with  the  least 
possible  general  suffering  and  destruction  of 
human  life,  he  will  be  hunted  as  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan was  by  those  who,  with  shouts  for 
liberty,  are  trampling  under  foot  all  the  bar- 
riers of  liberty,  and  are  preparing,  ignorantly 
we  hope,  both  the  North  and  the  South  for  a 
grand  military  empire. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  strong  evi- 
dence presented  itself  confirming  our  fears. 
We  learn  through  Parson  Brownlow's  paper, 
in  Knoxvilie,  that  in  parts  of  East  Tennessee, 
the  people  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  President's  Proconsul  or  Military  Gov- 
enor,  and  were  allowed  to  vote  notwithstand- 
irg.     H©  says,    "in  several  places  we  have 


heard  from,  where  Union  sentiment  was  orer- 
whelming  too,  the  judges  and  people  required 
and  took  no  oath,  but  that  prescribed  by  the 
old  code  of  Tennessee.  The  people  have  an 
idea,  somehov  or  other,  that  the  Union  men 
of  East  Tennessee,  have  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  loyalty  without  the  additional 
sanction  of  a  test  oath,  no  matter  by  what 
military  officer  prescribed." 

The  principal  organ  of  the  Revolutionists  at 
Washington,  tfikes  to  task  these  "  refractory 
voters"  as  it  calls  them,  and  distinctly  inti- 
mates that  their  votes  ought  not  to  be  count- 
ed !  It  says,  "  We  are  not  informed  whether 
votes  cast  in  disregard  of  the  Governor's  re- 
quircmsnt,  will  be  counted,  or  how  many  re- 
bel votes  were  cast  on  the  same  easy  terms. 
We  presume  that  Governor  Johnson  will  sat- 
isfy himself  on  these  points,  and  also  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  example  set  by  these  refractory 
voters,  before  he  permits  them  to  have  legal 
effect." 

Why  was  not  the  military  on  hand,  as  in 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  &c.,  to  compel  these 
"  refractory  voters"  to  take  the  oath  or  drive 
them  from  the  polls  ?  It  was  because  a  man 
who  entertains  a  high  sense  of  justice  and 
honor  was  in  command  of  that  military  dis- 
trict ;  a  man  who  appreciates  the  fact,  that  it 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  army  to  put  dovm 
the  armed  rebellion  and  not  to  enforce  illegal 
test  oaths  upon  any  body,  and  especially  upon 
men  whose  loyalty  was  never  doubted.  The 
article  in  the  revolutionary  organ,  therefore, 
can  be  understood  only  as  a  growl  at  General 
Grant  and  an  order  to  Governor  Johnson. 

And  will  it  not  be  a  scene  for  the   world's 
wonder,  if  the  votes  of  these  devoted  men  of 
Tennessee  who  have  suffered  from  their  loyal- 
ty years  of  horrible  robbery  and  persecution, 
and  seen  their  neighbers  hanged  and  shot  for 
no   crime   but  fidelity  to  their  government, 
shall  now  be  thrown  out  asd  the  government 
of  their  State  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  parcel 
of  white-washed  traitors,  the  sworn  lieges  of 
the  Executive  at  Washington !  "Refractory," 
are  they  11    Yes,  they  were  too  '•  refractory" 
to  be  reduced  or  driven  into  rebellion,  and 
they  are  now  too  proud  and  too  "refractory" 
to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  rebels, 
swear  away  not  only  their  own  property  or 
that  of  their  neighbors,  but  virtually  to  give 
up  at   executive  dictation,  the  constitutional 
and  legal  privileges  for  which  they  have  so 
long  bled   and  suffered.     And  what  for  ?    To 
aid  in  the  consummation  of  an  alliance  between 
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tixo  poucccal  ai^oii...^..  c  V.  .ae  NortTi  and  , 
the  very  worst  rebels  in  the  South,  their  own  bit-  i 
terest  persecutors,  men  without  principle  or 
honor,  who  will  swear  anything  to  save  their 
property  or  to  gain  power,  with  a  view  to  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  permanent 
government  of  the  whole  conntj  by  that  most 
unprincipled  class  of  politicians.  Already 
Tennessee  and  all  those  States  in  which  the 
President's  plan  of  reconstruction  seems  like- 
ly to  prevail,  are  considered  as  mere  Executive 
appendages,  and  in  estimates  of  results  their 
votes  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  down  for 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

Jja  my  next  I  propose  to  commence  a  review 
of  the  management  of  the  war. 

Amos  Kekdall. 

March  30,  1864. 


LETTER  in. 
A.  SCMMART  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  THE  REBELLION 
HAS  NOT  BEEN    SUPPRESSED — A   GLOOMY    PROS- 
PECT. 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty  and  the  Union, 
Why  is  it,  that  with  an  array  of  military 
power,  an  expenditure  of  treasure  and  a  sac- 
rifice of  human  life,  scarcely  equalled  in  any 
war  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  rebellion 
has  not  been  suppressed  and  peace  restored  to 
our  unhappy  country  ?  Why  is  it,  that  call 
after  call  is  made  for  the  young  men  of  our 
land,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  peril 
health  and  life  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle 
field  ?  Why  is  it,  that  our  National  debt  is 
rolling  up  its  immense  mass  by  a  thousand 
millions  per  annum  and  taxation  bids  fair  to 
absorb  all  the  profits  of  industry  ?  And  why 
the  prospect  now  before  us,  of  indefinite  war 
and  bloodshed,  increasing  debt,  increasing 
taxation,  final  exhaustion  both  of  men  and 
money,  a  nation  clothed  in  mourning,  agitated 
with  internal  throes  and  sinking  at  last  under 
a  military  despotism  ? 

These  are  solemn  inquiries.  The  answers 
involve  awful  responsibilities,  and,  though 
truly  and  boldly,  &hould  not  be  lightly  given. 
la  devotion  to  truth  next  akin  to  worship  of 
Diety  and  devotion  to  country  never  sur- 
passed, I  shall  attempt  to  answer  them. 

The  cause  of  the  ill  succe£.3  of  the  Union 
armies  hitherto,  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  following  heads,  viz. : 

1.  The  perfidy  of  the  administration,  includ- 
ing Congress,  towards  the  Union  men  in  the 


border  and  secedea  otades  »— .^.  tiio  coubcx  vo. 
tive  men  of  the  North.  All  these  entered  in- 
to  the  support  of  the  war  with  enthusiasm, 
because  they  were  assured  that  it  was  a  wat 
against  rebels  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  not  a  war  against  States,  for  the 
subversion  of  their  State  rights  and  local  in- 
stitutions. By  perfidiously  giving  it  the  lat- 
ter direction  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  plighted  faith  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress,  they  have  quenched  what- 
ever of  true  loyalty  was  left  in  the  seceded 
States,  alienated  the  loyal  men  in  the  border 
States,  disgusted  and  measurably  discouraged 
the  conservative  men  of  the  free  States,  divid- 
ing the  North,  uniting  the  South,  and  dou- 
bling the  relative  strength  of  the  rebellion. 
The  country  is  now  sulYering  the  God  ordained 
punishment  of  perfidy  by  a  protracted  war 
with  its  attendant  scenes  of  desolation,  suf- 
fering bloodshed  and  mourning. 

2.  Incompetency  of  those  in  authority,  especi- 
ally the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
as  many  of  his  original  friends  now  admit, 
has  neither  the  judgment,  decision  or  courage 
which  the  crisis  of  the  country  requires  in  its 
chief  magistrate  ;  yet,  endowed  with  a  vanity 
and  obstinacy,  which,  at  the  same  time,  make 
him  the  victim  of  flatterers  and  blind  him  to 
the  lessons  of  experience,  he  is  totally  una- 
ware that  instead  of  being  the  idol  c  f  the  na- 
tion, he  is  supported  by  intelligent  men  of  his 
own  party  merely  as  a  choice  of  evils. 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
by  the  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  ha" 
beas  corpus,  thus  exposing  every  citizen,  loyal 
as  well  as  disloyal,  with  cause  or  without 
cause,  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  indefinite  im« 
prisonment.  This  act  and  the  outrages  upoL 
personal  liberty  and  the  press  which  have  fol- 
lowed, would  have  produced  a  revolution 
among  any  people  less  devoted  to  peace  and 
order  and  less  hopeful  of  the  future  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Military  jealousy  and  revolutionary  conspi- 
racies, v/hicli,  operating  upon  the  mind  of  a 
weak  and  timid  President,  have  defeated  the 
bf  3t  laid  military  plans,  driven  some  of  our 
ablest  Generals  from  active  service,  entrusted 
our  armies  to  incompetent  hands,  exposed  the 
North  to  repeated  invasions  and  sacrificed 
hecatombs  of  humcn  lives  in  sickly  camps, 
bootless  victories  and  inglorious  defeats. 

5.  The  denunciations  of  a  subservient  and  fero- 
Clous  press,  stigmatizing  as  Copperheads,  sym- 
pathizers or  traitors,  all  those  who  refuse  to 


endorse  every  measare  of  the  Administration  ! 
adopted  uader  pretext  of  suppressing  the  re-  i 
beliicn,  though  in  many  inbtances  calculated  I 
if  not  designed  to  give  it  strength,  and  pro- 
tract the  war. 

6.  The  organization  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  a  formidable  conspiracy  in  the 
North  called  Union  Leagues  against  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
the  people  rushed  to  arms,  the  members  of  which 
are  bound  by  solemn  oaths  not  to  disclose  ; 
their  rcvolutioniry  plans  and  to  aid  and  pro- 
tect each  other  in  carrying  them  into  effect,    j 

7.  The  diversion  of  portions  of  the  army  from  I 
the  suppression   of  the  rebellion  and  employing  \ 
them  in  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  elections 
in  loyal  States,  not  to  prevent  the  election  of ! 
traitors,  but  to  secure  the  election  of  parti-  i 
zans  and  instruments  of  the  Administration  , 
and  the  Union  Leagues,  and  employing  other 
portions  in  enabling  minorities  to  prescribe  insti- 
tutions and  laws  to  majorities  in  States  wholly 
or  partially    redeemed    from    rebeliion,    all . 
evincing  a  determination  of  the  party  in  pow- ' 
er,  if  need  be,  to  carry  the  elections  by  cod-  [ 
spiracy,  and  force  and  re-elect  their  own  men  1 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  | 

8.  The  gloomy  prospect  of  the  future  arises  : 
not  only  from  the  mad  policy  of  the  Adminis-  i 
tration  in  relation  to  the  rebellion,  but  from 
their  arrangements  to  carry  the  election  of 
President  and  perpetuate  their  policy  and 
their  power  by  military  force  in  its  direct  ap- 
plication in  the  loyal  States,  and  its  indirect 
application  in  the  seceded  States  ;  or,  should 
they  fail  thus  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges  in  case  of  a  division  between 
Lincoln  and  Fremont,  to  make  sure  of  the  re- 
sult in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  military- elected  Representative  of  Dela- 
ware will  not  only  misrepresent  the  people  of 
his  own  State,  but  vote  down  the  thirty-two 
true  Representatives  of  New  York  with  her 
teeming  millions.  Thus,  also  a  few  false 
Representatives  of  seceded  States,  the  crea- 
tures of  military  power,  and  single  Represen- 
tatives of  those  party  creations  and  executive 
appendages  called  new  States,  carved  out  of 
the  western  wilderness,  may  come  in  and  vote 
down  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Carf  any   man  of  common  understanding 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  of  carrying  elec- ; 
tions,  and  especially  that  of  President  by  such  i 
means  ?     Will  the  miilions  consent  to  be  gov- 1 
erned  6^  the  thousands  through  force  and  fraud  ?  i 


The  answer  to  these  questions  ought  to  be 
a  warning  to  those  in  power  to  retrace  their 
steps,  to  confine  the  war  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, the  suppression  of  the  armed  rebellion, 
and  leave  the  people  of  the  redeemed  as  well 
as  the  loyal  States  to  the  free  enjoyment  ol 
their  natural  and  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  propose  to  treat  more  at 
length  upon  the  perfidy  of  the  Administration, 
including  Congress,  towards  the  truly  loyal 
men,  North  and  South. 

Amos  Eekdall. 

April  2,  1864 


LETTER  lY. 

VIEWS  OP  THE  POLITICAL  ABOLITIONISTS — EAVING 
GAINED  POWER  TH£Y  LOOK  TO  COMPKOMISE — 
DEFEATED  BY  CO  OPEEATION  OF  SECESSIONISTS 
AND  KELIGIOUS  ABOLITIONISTS — DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN THEM  AND  THE  POLITICAL  ABOLITIONISTS 
— STATES  CANNOT  BE  REBELS  OB  PUNISHED  AS 
SUCH — INDIVIDUALS  ONLY  CAN  BE  REBELS — PRE-  ^ 
SIDENT  LINCOLN  A  POLITICAL  ABOLITIONIST — 
niS  INAUGURAL — VIRTUALLY  SWEARS  THAT  HB 
HAS  NO  RIGHT,  PURPOSE  OR  INCLINATION  TO 
MEDDLE  WITH  SLAVERY. 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  Pt  jce,  Liberty,  and  the  Union  : 
The  theme  of  this  and  some  succeeding  let- 
ters is  the  perfidy  of  the  Administration,  in- 
cluding Congress,  towards  the  loyal  men  of 
the  seceded  and  border  States  and  the  con- 
servative men  of  the  North,  including  more 
than  ninoteen-twentieths  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

Immediately  after  the  Presidential  election 
in  November,  1860,  the  southern  conspirators 
openly  took  measures  to  bring  to  an  issue  the 
conspiracy  they  had  been  about  thirty  years 
in  concocting.  Without  a  parallel  in  history 
of  perjury  and  dishonor,  the  leaders  remained 
ia  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment they  had  sworn  to  support. 

The  South  Carolina  ordinance  of  secession, 
was  addpted  on  the  20ch  of  December,  1860. 
During  the  months  of  the  succeeding  January 
and  February,  the  example  was  followed  by 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  They  proceeded  immediately  to 
form  a  new  Confederacy  and  adopt  a  constitu- 
tioa.  It  was  afterwards  joined  by  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  political  abolitionists  of  the  North 
having  locked  upon  the  slave  question  only 


as  an  expedient  to  gain  power,  believed  that 
the  Southern  conspirators  were  actuated  by 
the  same  motive,  and  now  that  they  had  lost 
the  game  would  very  readily  assent  to  almost 
any  compromise.  Hence  they  treated  the 
Southern  movement  very  lightly  and  predicted 
that  all  would  he  quiet  in  sixty  days.  Alas  I 
how  little  did  they  or  the  peace  Democrats  of 
the  North  understand  or  appreciate  the  terri- 
ble earnestness  of  the  Southern  leaders  I 
Efforts  were  made  by  a  peace  congress  and 
otherwise  to  avert  the  impending  calamity, 
.but  they  we^-e  all  defeated  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  factions  acting  from  far  different  mo- 
tives— the  rebel  leaders  of  the  South  and  the 
religious  abolitionists  cf  the  North.  The  for- 
mer wanted  no  adjustment,  becauf?e  their 
objoct  was,  and  had  been  for  years,  separation 
and  absolute  independence ;  the  latter  wanted 
none,  beer-use  a  civil  war  would  enable  them 
to  strike  at  and  probably  destroy  negro  slavery 
in  the  South.  Thus,  by  the  co-cperation  of 
extremes,  the  expectations  of  political  aboli- 
tionists and  the  hopes  of  conservative  men 
were  diisappointed  and  our  country  plunged 
into  a  bloody  civil  war. 

When  war  became  inevitable  the  question 
arose,  on  what  principle  shall  it  be  conducted  ? 
Conservative  men  and  the  political  abolition- 
ists maintained,  that  its  only  legitimate  object 
was  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  execute  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  a  war  upon  individuals  in  rebellion  and 
not  a  war  upon  States.  States  cannot  be  rebels, 
though  every  individual  in  a  State  may  be, 
whether  he  be  a  private  citizen,  legislator, 
judge,  or  governor.  It  is  the  rebellion  of  in 
dividuals  and  not  of  States  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States-  pro- 
vides a  punishment.  Indeed,  it  is  a  general 
principle  of  the  Constitution  and  its  chief 
strength  that,  in  the.  execution  of  th«  United 
States  laws,  it  wholly  ignores  the  existence  of 
States.  No  rebel  or  any  othdr  criminal  can 
ssieen  himself  from  puEishment  under  the 
plea  that  he  is  an  officer  of  a  State  or  commit- 
ted the  crime  by  its  authority.  Every  law, 
ordinauee,  or  iconstitutional  provision  of  a 
State,  purportiDg  to  authorize  acts  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  is  nul!  and  void,  and  can  afford  no  pro- 
tection to  him  who  pleads  them.  The  rebels 
in  arms  are  none  the  less  rebels  because  their 
States  have  adopted  ordinances  of  secession, 
and  the  governors  of  tkose  States  are  none 
the  less  traitors  because  they  are  governors. 


It  wao  believed  thct  if  the  war  ehonld  be 
conducted  on  these  principles,  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  an  united  North,  would  secure  the 
cordial  loyalty  of  the  border  States  and  the  ' 
sympathies  and  ultimate  support  of  multi- 
tudes of  loyal  men  in  the  seceded  States,  thus 
shortening  its  duration  and  leesening  it  cal- 
amities. But  this  constitutional  programme 
did  not  suit  the  religious  abolitionists  who 
had  objects  in  view  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
an  entire  departure  from  its  fundamental 
principles.  They,  therefore,  were  casting 
about  for  theories  which  would  enable  them 
to  accomplish  their  object,  ths  Constitution 
notwithstanding.  Henco  the  idea  of  reie? 
States,  to  be  punished  by  the  subversion  of 
their  constitutions  and  laws  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  local  institutions. 

President  Lincoln  was,  when  elected,  a  po- 
litical Abolitionist.  His  inaugural  address  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1861,  was  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional and  conservative.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

•  '*Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  that,  by  the 
accedsion  of  a  Republican  Administration, 
their  property  and  their  peace  and  personal 
security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has 
never  been  any  reasonable  cause  lor  such  ap- 
prehension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  ttvir 
dence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  exist- 
ed, and  been  open  to  their  inspeetion.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote 
from  one  of  those  speeches,  when  1  declare 
that  '  I  have  uo  purpose,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists.*  I  bt-reve  I 
have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  no 
inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated 
and  fclttcted  me,  did  so  with  the  fall  knowl- 
edge that  1  had  ma3e  this,  and  made  marly 
similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recantf-d 
fchem.  And,  more  than  this,  they  placed  in 
the  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  tli«  clear  aad  tm- 
phatic  resolution  which  I  new  reed  : 

'  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the 
right  of  et.ch  Strata  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
juiigment  exclusively,  is  ccsscntird  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  cf  our  poiiticcl  fabric  depend ;  aud 
we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed 
farce  of  thy  soil  of  any  State  or  Tenitory.  r.o 
matter  under  what  pretext,  as  amonp  the 
gravest  of  crimes.' 

"I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments  ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  only  press  ifpon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
tbe  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property, 
peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 


ersywise  endangered  by   the   row   incoming! 
Admioistration."  { 

Hero  wo  Lave  Mr.  Lincoln  on  this  most 
solemn  occasion,  declaring  before  men  and  j 
angels  what  be  conceived  to  be  his  duty  un  i 
d«r  the  oath  he  was  about  to  take  "faith-, 
fully  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  "  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
''preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  He  virtually 
swore,  that  he  had  no  right,  intention  or  ^^  pur- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  ex- 
ists,'^ and  ^  that  the  property,  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  no  section  are  to  be  in  anywise  cndan- 
gei-ed  by  the  incoming  Administration.^ ^  And  as 
evidence  that  the  kyal  men  of  the  South 
might  implicity  rely  on  his  sincerity,  he 
quotes  the  platforni  upon  which  he  was  nom- 
itated  atid  elected,  in  which  the  right  of  the 
States  '-to  order  aad  control  th^ir  0'.»n  do- 
mestic iastitution,-?,"  is  declared  to  be  '■^es- 
sential to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  de- 
pend,^'  ar:d  John  Brown,  raids  are  denounced 
as  ^^  among  the  gravest  of  crines.^^ 

This  was  the  position  of  the  President  and 
his  party  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  That 
it  was  not  changed  o^  the  4:h  of  July,  of 
that  year,  and  for  sometime  thereafter,  I  shail 
Bhow  in  another  letter. 

Alios    K^KDiVLL. 

Aprils,   1804. 

P.  S. — It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  aiiy 
American  citizen  should,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, feel  it  his  duty  to  raise  his  voice 
in  favor  of  peace  with  disunion.  It  can  only 
give  "aid  and  comfort"  to  two  classes  of 
naea,  via :  To  the  enemies  of  the  country  in 
the  South,  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  tho  North. 

The  former  hail  such  acts  as  the  harbinger 
ot  Euccess  in  their  bloody  rebellion.  The 
litter  chuckle  over  them  as  an  argument 
tending  to  establish  their  impudent  claim  to 
exclusive  unionism  and  to  fix  the  stigma, of 
di;^loyaity  on  til  who  oppose  their  unhallowed 
designs. 

If  there  is  any  thing  which  ought  to  be 
considered  settled  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  it  i3,  that  the  rebellion  must  bs  sup- 
pressed. Theio  are  thousands  of  men  ("and  I 
am  one  of  them^  who,  if  the  question  comes 
to  be,  **  Shall  the  Union  be  given  up,  or  shall 
the  Administration  be  sustained,  its  usurpations 
and  abuess  nc  withstanding,  would  decide  in 


favor  of  the  Utter  proposition.  There f- re, 
he  who  announces  himself  in  favor  of  peace 
with  disunion,  is  practically,  whatever  he  mriy 
think  or  intend,  an  effective  fritndo/iAe  rebels 
and  also  of  the  Administration,  *'givin'»  aid  and 
comfort"  to  both,  and  ^t  the  same  timo  im- 
pairing the  power  of  conservative  men  to  save 
both  the  Union  aud  the  Constitution. 


LETTER  V. 

KECAPITCLATrON — THB  PRESIDENT'S  MES8AGT?  OP 
JULY  4,  1861 — HE  REPEATS  THF.  DECLARATONS 
OF  HIS  INAUGDK4.L  AND  TELL5  HOW  THE  SOCTH 
IH  TO  BE  TREATED  WHEK  THS  EI-B  XLIO.V  IS  SUP- 
PEEiS^D — PROMISES  PROTECTIuDi  TO  LOTAL  CITI- 
2SNS  EVERY  WHSRE — COSGRESS  EK:;PONDS  TO 
THE    PRESIDENT. 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 

restoration  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  Union : 

la  our  last  letter  we  presented  Mr.  L'ncoln 
on  bis  inauguration,  proclaiming  to  thf^  people 
in  front  oif  the  Capitol,  what  he  considered  his 
solemn  duties  under  the  oath  he  was  about  to 
take,  "faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  th-^  United  States."  Then  and  there, 
he  undertook  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
oath  in  its  application  to  the  stat  j  of  things 
then  existing.  Several  States  had  then  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  had  organized  a  tem- 
porary government,  and  were  making  military 
preparations  for  the  purj^jose  of  maintaining 
their  independence.  Virtually  under  ©ath, 
Presi.leut  Lincoln  declared  : 

"  1  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indin^ctly 
to  interiore  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
States  where  it  exists. 

"I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so. 

"  I  havo  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

"That  tlio  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  especially  the  rjght  ot 
each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do- 
mestic institutions  according  io  its  own  judge- 
ment, exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  power  en  which  the  perfection  and  endu- 
raace  of  our  political  fabric  depend.^' 

And  with  the  samo  solemnity  he  declares  : 

"  I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  a'toa- 
tion  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the 
case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace 
and  security  of  no  secdm,  are  to  be  in  any  wise 
endangered  by  the  incomir.g  administration. 

These  declarations  of  the  Piesidant  had  no 
effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  secession. 
Armies  were  formed  in  the  Souih,  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  bombarded  and  captured,  Washinfj- 
ton  itself  was  in  danger,  the  nrassaere  in  Bal- 
timore took  place,  the  President  called  out 
first  75,000  and  then  300,000  men,  and  the 
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Nortli  and  West  were  in  a  flame  of  patriotic 
and  military  ardor. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  Congress  met  in 
special  session  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
'The  war  had  already  began  and  the  President 
had  all  the  "war  power"  he  has  now  ;  yet  in 
his  message  to  Congress  he  reiterated  the  sen- 
timents of  his  Inaugural  Address.  In  that 
document,  he  undertook  to  declare  how  the 
States  whose  people  had  revolted,  would  be 
treated  when  the  rebellion  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

"Lest  there  should  be  some  uneasiness," 
said  he,  "in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to 
what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Govt-rnmeat 
towards  the  S  uthern  States  after  the  rebal- 
lion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Execu- 
tive deems  it  proper  to  say,  it  wiil  be  his 
purpose  then  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  that  he  probably 
will  have  no  different  understanding  of  the 
power  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government 
relatively  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people  under  the  Constituion,  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  his  inaugural  address.  He  desires 
to  preserve  the  Government  that  it  may  be 
administered  for  all,  as  it  was  administered 
by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens 
everywhere  have  a  right  to  claim  this  of  them, 
and  the  Government  has  no  right  to  withhold 
or  neglect  it." 
In  the  same  message,  the  President  said : 
**It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  to-day  a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified 
voters  of  any  State,  except  perhaps  South 
Carolina,  in  favor  of  disunion.  There  is 
much  reasun  to  beliwve,  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  one 
of  the  seceded  States." 

And  he  concluded  his  message  as  follows  : 
*'  In  fall  vifw  of  his  great  responsibility, 
he  [President  Lincoln]  has  so  far  done  what 
he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  [Congress] 
will  now,  according  to  your  own  judgment, 
perform  yours,  lie  sincerely  hopes  that  your 
viowj*  and  your  actions  may  so  accord  with 
his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who  have 
been  disturbed  in  their  rights,  of  a  certain 
and  speedy  restoration  to  them  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  having  thus  chosen 
our  course  without  guile  and  with  a  pure  pur- 
pose, lot  u.^  riiuew  our  trust  in  Go i  and  go 
forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

Thus  spoke  President  Lincoln  to  Congress, 
the  country  and  the  world,  in  July,  18G1. 

Congress  almost  unanimously  responded 
to  the  President  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable 
civil  war  has  bjon  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now 
in  arms  agaiust  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, aud  in  arms  around  the  capital ;  that  in 
this  national  emergency  Congress,  banishing  j 


all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will 
recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country, 
that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any 
spirit  «f  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation  or  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estab- 
lished institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  de- 
fend snd  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  seve- 
ral States  unimpaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  5  in  the  Senate,  and  by  117  to  2  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Upon  these  assur- 
ances, the  conservative  men  of  the  North, 
embracing  more  than  nineteentwentieths  of 
tlie  Democratic  party,  and  the  Isyal  men  of 
the  border  States,  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  war  for  the  Union,  while  the  loyal 
men  of  the  seceded  States  stood  ready  to  hail 
the  approach  of  the  Union  armies  as  friends 
and  deliverers. 

Where  stands  the  President  now?  Where 
is  Congress  ?  Has  the  Constitution  changed? 
Has  President  Lincoln  been  absolved  from  his 
inaugural  oath  ?  Have  the  members  of  Con- 
gress so  far  forgotten  theirs  as  to  think  them- 
selves as  omnipotent  as  a  British  Parliament  ? 
Why  is  it,  that  men  who  stand  on  the  same 
ground  now  that  the  President  and  Congress 
did  in  1861,  are  denounced  as  sympathizers, 
copperheads  or  traitors  ?  And  why  is  it  that 
the  South  is  now  united  and  has  become  des- 
perate, and  the  North  divided  and  measurably 
discouraged  ? 

We  shall  in  another  letter  endeavor  to  an- 
swer these  questions. 

Amos  Kekdall. 

April  11th,  1864. 


LETTER  VI. 

PERFIDY  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONGRESS 
TOWARDS  THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND  OONSERVATlVB 
MASSES   OF  THE   NORTU — TOWARDS    I.OYaL  MEN 

Oj?  the  dorder  states  — towards  lotal  men 
of  the  seceded  states  — its  effects. 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  fur  a  speedy 
restoru'-ion  of  peace,  Uberti/,  and  the  Union: 

We  have  stated  that  one  cause  of  the  failure 
of  thg  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
is  the  perfid/i  of  the  Admiaibtratiou,  including 
Congress,  towards  the  conservative  men  of 
the  North  and  the  loyal  men  of  the  border  and 
seceded  States.  Let  us  nosv  consider  in  what 
that  periidy  consists. 
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.-.o  v/«    nave  ares'ly  statw'l,  tho  consprva 
tire  and  loyal  men  of  the  Northern  and  bordt^r 
States,  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  war 
for  the  Union  upon  the  solemn  as3ur;\nces  of 
the   President  and  Congress,    that  the  sole 
otject  was   to  enforce  the  Coni»tifcution   p.rd 
laws   of  the  United  States  througJiout  thVir  ' 
territory  and  not  to  interfere  with  State  insti-  j 
tutions,  much  less  subvert  their  constitutions  '< 
and    Jaws.      Yet,    witliin    less    than    fifteen  i 
months  after  the  President  had  reiterated  to  I 
Congress  and  the  country  the  declarations  of  j 
hi.s  inaugural  address  that  he  had  neither  the  j 
purpose,    inclination   or    '■'lawful  righf^    to 
interfere  with  slavery  where   it   existed,  he  ' 
declared  by  proclamatiou  his  piirpoS3   to  do  ! 
so,  and  on  the  first  of  January  1863,  proceeded 
by  another  proclamation  to  consummate  that  1 
purpose.     After   enumerating  certain  States  I 
and  parts  of  States,   he  declared  as  folllows  :  j 
"  7  (/o  order  and  declare,  that  all  persons  held  as  j 
slaves  loithin  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  j 
States,  are,  and  hencef award   shall  be  free;  and 
that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  State? ,  • 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thercm  ' 
ofy  will  recognize  and   maintain  the  freedom    of , 
suck  persons.^'  I 

Having  united  the  North  by  the  declaration 
that  he  had  no  intention  and  no  lawful  right 
to  interfere  with  State,  institutions,  and  called  ' 
for  volun  teer.-i»f6r  the  sole  purpose  of  enforc- ' 
Ing  the  Constitution  and  laws*  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  perfidy  in  the  President  to  de- 
mand  of  those   volunteers  to  aid  him  in  the 
violation  of  the  very   Constitutfon   they  had  j 
come  forward   to    support.      It  was  perfidy 
towards   the    Democratic    and    Conservative 
men   of  the  North  who  were  no  more  the 
friends  of  slavery  than  he  was,  but  were  lit- 
tle disposed  to  sustain  him  in  doing  what 
they  believed  and  he  had  declared  he  had 
"no  lawful  rigliV  to  do. 

It  was  perfidy  to  the  loyal  men  in  the  bor- 
der States  who  had  saved  their  States  from 
the  vortex  of  secession  by  proclaimicg  to  the 
people  tbe  declarations  of  ihe  PresiiL^ r,t  that 
he  had  no  purpose,  inclination  or  lawful  light  to 
laterfero  with  slavery.  Afterwards,  when 
Gen.  Fiei^ont  issucJ.  his  etnancipatiou  order 
iH  Misi-ouri  and  the  loyal  men  of  K'-jiitucky, 
taking  the  alarm,  dtmanded  an  explana  ion 
of  the  Piecsidcnt,  he  replied  iu  substaacr,  that 
Gen.  Fremont  had  been,  dismissed  from  bis 
command,  and  that  Kentucky  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Siili  later,  when  th^  President  made 
his  proposition  for  compensated  emancipation 


to  the  Representatives  of  the  border  Static, 
he  told  them  he  considered  their  slavej  as 
much  their  property  as  their  cattle,  and 
assured  them  that  as  such,  their  rights  g'aould 
be  protected  so  long  as  he  r<^maine(I  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  How  is  iC  now  ? 
Squads  of  soldiers  have  been  ranging  (hrongh 
the  States  of  Mar_yland  and  Missouri  enticing 
slaves  from  their  masters,  and  Kr-ntucky  is 
denounced  as  little  better  than  s  rebel  State 
because  she  prefers  filling  up  har  qaotas  ol 
troops  Y.*uh  white  ^ben!  Whore  slaves  are 
taken  for  soldiers,  instead  of  being  paid 
for  at  once,  their  masters  are  prortised 
only  a  contingent  and  inadequate  compen3?\- 
tlon,  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  set  their 
women  and  children  fiee  without  any  com- 
pensation.    Is  there  a©  perfidy  in  all  this  ? 

But  the  most  flag/ant  perfi  ly  is  that  prac- 
tised towards  the  loyal  men  in   the   seceded 
States.     The  President  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, not  only  admitted  that  he  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  their  slaves,  but  in  the  most 
positive  manner  declared,    **  that  the  property, 
peace  arid  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any- 
wise endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administra- 
tion'^    And  in  fds   message  to    Congress    on 
♦h<}  first  of  July,  1861,    the   Piesideat   said: 
,'  He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government  that 
{t  may  be  administered  for  all,  as  it  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  men  who  made   it.     Loyal 
citizens  every  where  have  the  right  to  c^aim  this  of 
their  Government,   and  the    government    has    no 
right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.'' 
j      What  do  we  see  now  ?   The  Government  may 
have  some  excuse  for  not  protecting  loyal  citi- 
zens within  the  rebel  lines,  but  \yhat  excusa 
I  is  there  for  not  conceding  to  them  their  ad- 
'  mitted  rights  within  the  Union  lines  ?     Why 
\  cannot  the  Government  b3  admiois  ered   "  as 
^  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  mide  it'' 
j  in  those  States,   and  parts  of  States,   where 
1  the  rebellion  is  suppressed?     Yet,   it  ■  is   pre- 
\  tisely  there  that  the  President  refuses  to  ess- 
cute   his   admitted  and   sworn   duty.     With 
power  to  protect  the  loyal  citizens  in  r.ll  their 
!  ionstitutional  aild  legal   rights,    ho,    by,  his 
amnesty  proclamation,   places   them   on   the 
fooling  of  notorious  rebels  and  requires  them 
^to  swear  away  their  property  in  slaves,  if  any 
they  have,  and,  in  any  event,  to  purge  them- 
selves by  oaths  from  a  crim;^  tliey  have  never 
committed  or  lose   their   civil   rights   which 
they  have  never  forfeited  1     Is  there  not  per- 
fidy of  the  deepest  dye  in  all  this  ? 
!      A  msjority  of  Congress  has  not  been  behind 
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the  Executive  in  falsified  promises  and  acts  i 
of  perfidy.  Did  they  not  resolve  in  1861,  { 
almost  unanimously,  that  this  war  is  not  i 
waged  "/or  ar\y  purpose  of  suhj ligation  or  pur  \ 
pose  of  overthroiring  or  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  estahli'shed  institutions  of  those  States, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the 
several  States  unimpaired?"  "What  do  we  see 
now?  Wherever  the  Federal  arms  prevail, 
the  power  acquired  is  used  not  only  to  over- 
throw '' established  institutions,^'  but  to  subvert 
State  Constitutions  and  laws,  strip  them  of  their 
'^dignity,  equality  and  rights"  and  reduce  their 
inhabitants,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people  with  no  pro- 
perty or  rights  except  such  as  the  President 
chooses  to  vouchsafe  to  them!  And  this 
utter  reversal  of  the  rightful  and  only  consti- 
tutional object  of  the  war,  is  not  only  approved 
and  sustained  by  a  subservient  Congress  ;  but 
its  leaders  tell  us  that  loyalty  to  ' '  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was, "  is  a 
crime  t 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Democrats  and 
Conservative  men  of  the  North,  who  entered 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  war  for  the  Union 
which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  should 
feel  their  ardor  cool  a  little  when  callod  upon 
to  fight  for  a  new  and  untried  Union  to  be  called 
into  being  froux  the  chaos  of  a  bloody  revolution  f 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  looked 
upon  the  Statesintheirconsiilutional relations, 
as  the  pillars  of  cur  temple  of  liberty,  should 
look  with  alarm  upon  their  overthrow  and  hd- 
gin  to  tremble  for  the  entire  structure  ?  Is  it 
surprising  when  revolution,  and  not  t'he  pre- 
servation of  our  constitutional  Union,  is  the 
present  object  of  the  Administration  and  of 
Congress,  that  all  patriotic  volunteering  has 
ceased  and  our  armies  are  fast  becoming  bands 
oJf  black  janizaries  and  white  mercenaries— the 
latter  hired  at  prices  heretofore  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  war  ?  Is  it  v/onderful,  after  the 
border  States  have  been  so  shamefully  de- 
ceived and  betrayed,  that  their  loyalty  has 
become  a  mere  choice  of  evils,  their  inhabi- 
tants preferring  to  be  robbed  in  the  Union  to 
being  butchered  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  ? 
And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  loyal  men 
in  the  seced'^d  States  ?  Persecuted  for  their 
devotion  to  the  Constitution,  jeered  at  by  their 
rebel  neighbors  as  the  dupes  of  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Congress,  every  hope  dashed 
by  their  perfidy,  insulted  and  robbed  by  the 


Government  which  promised  them  protectioT), 
they  have  taken  shelter  in  the  rebel  ranks  or 
sunk  down  in  mute  despair. 

If  Jefferson  Davis  himself  had  been  allowed 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  our  Government,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  adapted  to  divide 
the  North,  alienate  the.  border  States,  unite 
the  peoph  of  the  South,  and  make  them  fight 
with  the  energy  of  despair. 

The  process  by  which  affairs  have  been  man- 
ipulated into  their  present  condition,  will  form 
the  theme  of  another  letter. 

Amos  Eempall. 

April  18lh,  1864. 


LETTER  Vn. 

m'clellan  and  gbant— why  m'clellan  did  not 
take  kichmond  ijs^  1862 — the  consequei.'ces. 

To  every  American  Citizen  who  longs  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  Union : 

The  writer  of  these  letters  has  been  too 
much  interested  in  the  tragic  scenes  which 
have  illustrated  the  last  two  weeks  to  pursue 
his  unwelcome  theme,  and  doubtless  his 
readers  have  been  as  little  inclined  to  read  as 
he  to  write.  Instead  of  at  present  following 
his  proposed  crder  of  discussion,  let  us  con- 
sider passing  scenes  in  their  relation  to  the 
past. 

la  1862  when  Gen.  McClellan  was  before 
Richmond  v/ith  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
there  were^ue  Major  Generals  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  with  separate  commands,  viz :  McClellan 
before  Richmond,  Wool  at  Fortress  Mjnroe, 
McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  Biuks  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  Fremont  in  Western 
Virginia.  The  President  himself  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  ^'ave  orders  direct  to  each  of  these 
generals,  constantly  interfering  with  their 
plans,  and  especialy  those  of  Gen.  McCiellan. 
The  number  and  description  of  troops  neces- 
sary, in  that  General's  opinion,  for  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  had  been  definitely  fixed  upon 
apparently  with  their  approval.  But  when 
he  was  about  to  start,  the  President  took  from 
hiin  10,000  men  of  those  troops.  Blinker's 
Division,  for  the  purpose  of  inereasiDg  the 
command  of  Gon.  Fremont.  Before  ho  left 
Washington  he  had  been  authorizsd  to  draw 

j  10,000  men  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  aid  bim 
in  his  enterprize.     Tho  day  after  his  arrival 

,  at  that  post,  that   authority  was  withdrawn 
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from  him.  Thus,  before  he  advanced  npcn 
Richmond,  he  was  deprived  of  20,000  men  of 
his  contemplated  forco. 

Gen.  McClellan  believed  that  with  the  aid 
of  McDowell's  Corps  of  35,000  men,  he  was 
still  strong  enough  to  take  the  rebel  capital. 
He  fou'jht  his  way  to  its  very  gates  and 
'  M.  Djwell  was  on  the  point  of  joining  him, 
when  he  too  was  ordered  upon  other  service 
and  the  rebel  capital  was  saved  J 

Now,    wl}0  can    doubt  that  if    McClellan  | 
ha-i  been  allowed  to  retain  these  55,000  men,  I 
and  to  manage  the  campaign  in  his  own  way, 
even  without  the  power  to   order   reinforce- 
ments which  Grant  now  possesses,    Richmond  \ 
Soould  then  have  been   taken   and   the   rebellion  j 
driven  further  South,  perhaps   entirely   sup- 
pressed ?     Who  then  is  responsible  for  the  j 
subsequent    calamities     and    the    indefinite  1 
prolongation  of  the  war  ?     Who  is  responsi-  j 
ble  for  the  awful  consequences  of  thus  de-  , 
privirg  McClellan  of  the  force  deemed  by  him  j 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  ?  Who  | 
is  responsible —  j 

For  the  blood  of  Malvern  Hill  and  other  j 
fields  during  McClellan's  retirement  to  Harri- 1 
Eoa's  Landing?  i 

For  the  blood  of  the  second  defeat  at  Boll  { 
Run  ? 

For  the  blood  of  Antietam  ?  | 

For  the  blood  of  Fredericksburg  ?  j 

For  the  blood  of  Chancellorsville  ?  ! 

For  the  blood  of  Gettysburg  ?  j 

For  the  blood  that  is  now  flowing  in  rivers  j 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond?  \ 

Yes,  who  shall  answer  for  all  this  carnage  j 
when  God  "maketh  inquisition  for  blood?" 
Not,  surely,  General  McClellan,  who  would 
have  prevented  it,  had  he  been  let  alone  !  And 
the  joy  that  now  animates  every  loyal  heart 
on  hearing  the  sounds  of  victory  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  saddened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  blood  which  it  costs  is  a 
sacrifice  made  necessary  by  military  and  po- 
litical jealousy,  now  intensified  into  personal 
hatred  which  apparently  would  rather  see  the 
Union  perish  than  that  General  McClellan 
should,  in  a  subordinate  command,  aid  Gene- 
ral Grant  in  saving  it  t 

Amos  Kendall. 
May  20,  1864. 


LETTER  VIII, 

KILITABT    SUCCESS    IN  1862 ABOLITIONISTS  FOB 

DISUNION  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SLAVE 


EMPIRE — ri»  J  VESTED  BY  LOT^L  DEMOCRATS, 
&i". — DISAPPOINTT'D  VS  THEIR  DISCTMON  AND 
PEO-SLAVEay  ECilEME,  THET  gEBK  TO  EXTIN- 
GUISH SLAVERY  IN  BLOOD — THEY  ARE  THE  BEST 
FRIENDS  OF  THE   REBELS. 

To  all  American  Citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restorntiou  of  peace,  liberty  and  the  Union. 
In  our  No.  6,  we  proposed  to  show  in  a 
fcub;'eq-jent  letter,  how  the  affairs  of  ths  coun- 
try have  been  manipulated  into  their  present 
condition.  How  is  it,  why  is  it  and  by  whom 
has  the  President  been  induced  to  do  what  he 
declared  in  March  and  July,  1861,  he  had 
*'no  lawful  right  to  do?" 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861-2  our 
military  affairs  were  progressing  gloriously 
upon  the  programme  laid  down  by  Congress 
and  the  President.  .  The  rebels  had  been 
driven  out  of  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Roanoke 
Island  and  several  cities  of  North  Carolina, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Island  No.  10  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  Fort  Pulaski  in  the  Savannah 
river.  New  Orleans  with  its  defences,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  many 
other  places  in  rebel  hands,  had  been  cap- 
tured find  occupied  by  the  Federal  armies. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh  had  been  fougljt 
and  won,  and  General  McCleUan  was  advanc- 
ing upon  Richmond  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  country  was  full  of  joy  for 
victories  won  and  of  confidence  that  the 
rebellion  was  soon  to  be  crushed. 

Unhftppily  for  our  country,  there  was  a 
faction  in  the  North  who  were  resolved  that 
either  the  Union  or  African  slavery  should  perish  ! 
Of  the  two,  they  were  at  first  inclined  to  aid 
the  southern  conspirators  in  breaking  up  the  Union, 
Their  ultra  leaders  had  long  been  openly  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution,  which  they  de- 
nounced as  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  a  league 
',  with  hell.'" 

j  The  leading  newspaper  organ  of  the  radical 
I  Abolitionists,  is  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
1  following  passages  are  extracted  from  that 
j  paper  of  November  and  December,  1860,  and 
February,  1861,  viz  :  * 

"  We  must  ever  resist  the  right  of  any  State 
to  remain  in  the  Union  and  nullify  or  defy  the 
laws  thereof.  To  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
is  quite  another  matter  ;  and  whenever  a  con- 
siderable section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately 
resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive  meas- 
ures designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to 
live  ia  a  R3pablic  whereef  one  section  is  pin- 
ned to  another  by  bayonets." 
******** 

*•  If  the  cotton  States  unitedly  and  earnestly 
i  wish  to  withdraw  peacefully  from  the  Union, 
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toe  think  they  should  and  would  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Any  attempt  to  compel  them  by  force  to 
remain,  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  tbe  immortal  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, contrary  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
on  which  human  liberty  is  based." 
******** 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  clear  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Southern  people  have  become 
conclusively  alienated  from  the  Union,  and 
anxious  to  escape  from  it,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  forward  their  views  "  In  the  same  article 
the  Tribune  said,  *^ if  the  slave  Stales,  the  cot 
ton  States  or  the  Gu^f  States,  choose  to  form  an 
indfpendent  nation,  they  have  a  clear  moral  right 
to  do  so.'* 

Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  the  principal  abo- 
lition apostles,  commenced  a  speech  in  Boston 
in  April,  1861,  witb  the  following  words,  viz: 

"Many  times  this  winter,  here  and  else- 
where, I  have  counselled  peace — urg^d  as 
well  as  I  kcew  how,  the  expediency  of  acknowl- 
edging a  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  ptaceful 
separation  of  these  thirty  four  States.'" 

In  the  same  speech,  be  made  the  following 
declaration,  viz : 

^^  This  war  means  one  oftioo  things — EMANCI- 
PATION OR  DISUNION." 

In  a  speech  made  in  Washingion  by  the 
same  man,  in  March,  18C2,  he  said  :  "  i  have 
labored  nineteen  years  to  take  nineteen  States  out 
of  this  Union,  and  if  I  have  spent  any  nineteen 
years  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  Puritan  con- 
science, it  was  those  nineteen  years." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  that, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  religious  abolitionists  ("the  men  whose 
only  religion  is  negro  emancipation)  so  far  from 
desiring  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  in  favor 
of  giving  up  the  Union  and  letting  the  slave- 
holders have  their  «wn  way  t  They  had  their 
representative  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  declared  to  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  and  others,  in  the  ppring  of  1861, 
that  if  the  Southern  States  desired  to  leave 
the  Union  he  was  in  favor  of  letting  them  ^'go 
in  peace."  Of  this  declaration  the  President 
was  not  ignorant. 

Why  have  these  men  changed  their  ground 
and  become  most  rampant  "  unconditional 
Union  men,"  (sdw&ysvrith  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  slavery  shall  be  abolished,;  de- 
nouncing all  who  thiLk  as  they  did  at  the 
outset,  or  will  not  subscribe  to  their  new 
creed,  as  sympathizers  or  traitors  f  The  true 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that  the 
President,  the  political  abolitionists,  and  nino- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  D^^mncratlc  pcrty  were 
determined  that  the  Federal  Union  thall  be  pre- 
served.   Finding  themselves  unable  to  perpetu 


ate  slavery  by  aiding  in  the  establishment  in 
the  South  of  an  empire  founded  on  slavery,  they 
determined  if  possible  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  pervert  the  war  from  a  war  for  the 
Fnion  to  a  war  against  slavery,  reckless  oi 
the  hetacombs  of  Northern  lives  and  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  Northern  money  which 
such  a  vindictive  contest  might  cost,  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  that  not  only  the  Union  but 
the  white  man's  liberty  might  perish  in  the 
desperate  struggle.  What  if  the  Union  did 
perish  in  the  terrible  ordeal  ?  It  would  be 
but  the  realization  through  seas  of  blood  of 
the  end  which  they  had  desired  peacefully  to 
accomplish. 

Their  policy  now  was  to  drive  the  President 
from  the  loyal  position  which  ho  occupied, 
and  expel  from  command  in  the  army,  and  if 
possible  from  the  cabinet,  every  man  of  con- 
servative views,  and  convert  the  army  and  ths 
administration  into  a  vast  abolition  combina- 
tion, the  JTtain  olject  of  which  should  be,  not 
the  preservation  o/  the  Union,  but  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  All  must  remember  the  efforts 
made  to  compel  the  President  to  dismiss  one 
or  more  members  of  his  cabinet  for  no  o'ber 
reason  than  that  they  revolted  against  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  these  new  converts 
to  Unionism,  nor  can  the  slanders  against  our 
ablest  generals  for  the  same  and  no  other  rea- 
son be  forgotten. 

Conservative  men  hoped  that  the  President 
had  firmness  enough  to  resist  the  diabolical 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  not  be  • 
cause  they  wished  to  preserve  elavery  from 
the  legitimate  ruin  sure  to  overtake  it  in  the 
progress  of  the  Union  armies,  should  the 
rebels  persist  in  their  crime,  but  because  they 
plainly  saw  that  to  make  the  extinction  of 
slavery  the  avowed  object  of  the  war,  would 
divide  the  North,  unite  the  South,  protract 
the  war  indtfiraitely  and  render  it  incalculably 
more  vindictive,  expensive  and  bloody. 
Their  efforts  were,  therefora,  directed  to 
strengthcniag  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  enable  him  to  bear  up  against  the  northern 
enemies  of  the  Union. 

During  all  the  agitation  preceding  and  at- 
tending secession,  the  southern  conspinatora 
considered  the  northern  abolitionists  as  their 
best  friends.  Gov.  Adams  of  South  Carolina 
said  of  them  : — 

"The  abolitionists  are  our  best  friends. 
Thank  God  for  what  they  hs.vo  alrendy  done; 
and  for  the  inestimable  bles&icg  they  were 
about  to  confer,  they   were  entitled   to   our 
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wsrmest  gratitude.  Their  assanlta  have  been 
UBceasing,  bat  all  for  our  good.  They  have 
furnished  us  a  justification  for  dissolving  our 
connection  with  them." 

Yes,  in  three  particulars,  the  Northern 
Abolitionists  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
Southern  coaspirators : 

First,  by  famishing  them  with  npeans  to 
excite  the  JPouthern  masses  into  rebellion. 

Secondly,  by  advocating  the  policy  of  "let- 
ting them  go  in  peace,"  and  thus  aiding  them 
to  establish  "  an  empire  founded  on  slavery." 

Thirdly,  by  pushing  the  government  into 
an  extreme  policy  of  emancipation  and  confis- 
cation, uniting  the  South,  dividing  the  North, 
and  in  effect  doubling  the  relative  strength  of 
the  rtbellion. 

And  should  it  be  found  after  the  shedding 
of  oceans  of  blood,  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
South  is  impossible,  these  men  will  return  to 
their  first  leva  and  become  clamorous  for 
peace  and  disunion.  Peace  and  Union  without 
subjugation,  is  the  last  thing  they  aim  at  or 
desire. 

How  the  President  came  to  be  made  the  in 
strument  of  these  Northern  conspirators  will 
be  shown  in  another  letter. 

Amos  Kesdall. 

June  6ih,  18G4. 


LETTER  IX, 
now  PRESIPEHT  LINCOLN  WAS  LED  TO  ADOPT    THE 
BLOCDT  POLICY  OF    THE    EKLIGIGUS    ABOLITION 
ISTS. 

To  '.11  American  Cit'zfns  who  Jong  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty  and  the    Union. 

In  our  last  letter  we  showed  that  the  radi- 
cnl  abolitionists  were  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Southern  Empire,  founded  on  slavery, 
in  preference  to  any  attempt  to  preserve 
the  Union  by  force,  and  when  they  could  not 
accomplish  that  object,  came  into  the  support 
of  the  war,  not  to  save  the  Union,  but  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  the  very  institution 
they  at  first  sought  to  perpetuate.  How 
President  Lincoln  was  made  the  despised  in 

strument  of  this   revolutionary  faction,   we 

shall  now  attempt  to  show. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  and 

his  message  of  July,  1861,   were  thoroughly 

constitutional  and  loyal. 
When  in  August  1861,  General  Fremont, 

without  a  particle  of  authority,  issued  his  con- 


fiscation and  enaancipation  proclamation  in 
Missouri,  the  President  gently  rebuked  him 
and  relieved  him  from  his  eommand.  When 
in  December,  1861,  General  Phelps  in  Louisi- 
ana, also  without  authority,  issued  a  more 
extravagant  proclamation,  the  President  dis- 
approved of  it  end  relieved  him  also  from  bis 
command.  In  May,  1862,  General  Hunter  in 
South  Carolina,  issued  his  unauthorized  and 
ridiculous  proclamation  declaring  free  all  the 
slaves  in  his  Military  Departc^ent,  composed 
of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  This  also,  was  disapproved  by  the 
President,  and  Gener  J  Hunter  was  relieved 
of  his  command. 

All  truly  loyal  men  approved  these  acts  of 
the  President,  although  they  could  cot  help 
wondering  that  all  the  military  commanders 
had  not  been  instructed  to  conform  all  their 
orders  and  proclamations  to  the  resolves  of 
Congress  and  his  own  declarations  touching 
the  obiects  of  the  war.  Tliey  could  not  bat 
look  upon  the  course  of  Fremont,  Phelps  and 
Hunter,  as  most  damaging  to  the  Union  caase, 
by  furnishing  arguments  to  the  southern  con- 
spirators tending  to  confirm  to  their  people 
the  declarations  they  had  made  touching  the 
designs  of  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  distrust  and  alarm  among  loyal  men 
every  where.  In  this  view,  not  only  ths 
Democratic  and  Conservative  parties,  but  the 
political  Abolition  press  every  where,  approved 
and  applauded  the  course  of  the  President  in 
adhering  to  the  policy  announced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  and  countermanding 
the  illegal  orders  of  his  officious  Generals. 

Bat  the  Northern  conspirators,  to  whom 
constitutions  end  laws  -are  cobtyebf,  and  oa'>hs 
and  pledge  s  only  taken  or  made  to  be  broken 
at  convenience,  were  not  content  that  the 
President  should  maintain  the  faith  which  he 
pledged  to  all  loyal  men  everywhere  in  his 
inaugural,  and  carry  out  the  policy  prescribed 
by  Congress.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an- 
ticipation, contained  the  fdllowiag  announce- 
ment :  v'wz., 

"It  is  currently  report  3d  that  the  Pi-osi- 
deat  is  to  be  constrained  by  the  pressure  o{ 
Border  State  and  Democratic  hostility  to  an- 
nul or  seriously  modify  Gen.  Hunter's  order, 
perhaps,  even  to  dt^prive  the  General  of  his 
command.  *  *  But,  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
will  do  thi%,  if  at  all,  for  the  saJce  of  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  jj-c,  not  because  he 
deems  it  the  true  way  to  recover  Georgia  to  th« 
Union.     It  is  Northern  and  Border  State  oor^- 
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lervaiism,  so  called,  not  the  exigencies  of 
the  struggle  in  the  rebel  States,  that  over- 
bears Gen.  Hanter,  and  compels  him  to  flght 
treason  with  gloves." 

No  credit  is  given  to  the  President  for  his 
observance,  in  this  matter,  of  the  public 
faith  pledged  by  himself  and  Congress  to 
the  whole  country,  and,  especially,  to  the 
loyal  men  of  the  Border  und  Southern  States, 
nor  even  to  his  own  consistency  in  relation  to 
Lis  constitutional  powers  and  obligations  ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  act  wholly  under  party, 
local  and  hostile  influences.  This  was  very 
natural  in  the  Tribune.  In  Boston  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  after  the  issue  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Proclamation  annnllingGen.  Hunter's 
order,  at  which  a  resolution  otFered  by  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  adopted,  declaring  "  that, 
in  swiftly  revoking  th«  decrees  of  General 
Fremont  and  General  Hunter,  President  Lin- 
coln has  twice  officially  .  interposed,  with 
whatever  honesty  of  purpose,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  so  as  to  give  fresh  zeal  and 
encouragement  to  the  traitors  who  are  banded 
together  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment," &c.,  &c. 

On  that  occasion  Wendell  Phillips  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said,  "The  President, 
with  servile,  lickspittle  haste,  runs,  before  he 
is  bidden,  to  revoke  the  Hunter  proclama- 
tion. *  *  It  showed  the  old  proslavery 
leaning  of  the  Government.  He  believed  that 
President  Lincoln's  decree,  in  relation  to 
Gen.  Hunter's  proclamation,  had  lost  a  quar- 
ter of  the  chances  of  preserving  the  Union. 
What  were  the  anti-slavery  people  to  do  now  ? 
They  must  educate  public  opinion,  that  was 
ail,  and  force  the  Government  up  to  the 
proper  anti- slavery  point.  •*  *  The  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  were 
treasonable  in  their  delay,"  &3.,  &e. 

In  March,  1862,  the  President  in  a  messsage 
to  Congress  had  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  all  the  slaves  which 
might  be  emancipated  in  any  State  which 
might  adopt  a  system  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. Although  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  policy,  they  made  no  pro- 
vision to  rendfer  it  effective.  Practical  men 
generaly  looked  upon  the  scheme  as  utterly 
visionary  and  regretted  its  announcement 
because  it  was  calculated  to  distract  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  the  great  paramount  object, 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

In  July,  1862,  the  President  in  a  written 


address,  urged  the  representatives  of  the  Bor« 
der  States  In  Congress  to  press  his  schemn 
upon  their  people,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
them  verbally  that  their  slave  property  should 
be  protected  while  he  remained  President.  In 
that  address,  he  very  distinctly  indicated  the 
sources  of  the  inflaences  undsr  which  he  waa 
acting',  in  the  following  words,  viz  :  "Gen, 
Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  *  *  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States 
and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation.  *  *  « 
Yit,  in  reptidiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction 
if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  nol 
the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction 
is  still  upon  me  and  is  increasing.  By  conced- 
ing what  I  now  ask,  you  can  relieve  me,  and 
what  is  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this 
important  point." 

History  will  think  it  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not,  in  this  instance,  appeal  foi 
relief  to  those  who  wore  making  the  pressure, 
Greely,  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  their  co  con- 
spirators, instead  of  going  to  the  rcpresenta- 
tivos  of  the  Border  States  who  were  peform- 
ing  all  their  constitutional  obligations.  Th« 
former  wanted  him  to  do  what  he  had  de- 
clared he  had  no  lawful  right  to,  and  to  sat- 
isfy their  unreasonable  and  insolent  demands, 
he  asks  that  the  people  of  the  Border  States 
shall  relinquish  a  clear  constitutional  right, 
and  give  up  their  slave  property  without  anj 
provision  for  their  indemnification.  Aa 
might  have  been  espected,  the  movement  waa 
a  total  failure. 

Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  all 
slaves  of  rebels,  coming  within  the  control  ol 
the  Union  armies,  should  be  thenceforth 
free,  and  added  the  following  section  :  viz., 

'•  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  employ  as  many  persons  of 
African  descent,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  suppression  ©f  this  rebel- 
lion, and  for  this  purpose  he  ma.y  organize 
and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare." 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  by  order  of  tho  President,  issued  a  gen- ' 
eral  order  containing  the  following  provision  : 
viz., 

•*  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall 
employ  as  laborers  within  and  from  said  ("se- 
ceded J  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  de- 
scent as  can  be  advantageously  used  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. " 
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This  order  called  forth  a  general  growl  of 
dissatisfaction  from  all  the  organs  of  the  north- 
ern conspirators.  The  following  brief  extracts 
will  show  their  temper.  The  New  York  Tri- 
hune  said : 

"If  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  in  obedience  to  the  confiscation 
emancipation  act,  then  the  Union  cause  will 
have  been  fatally  wonnded  in  thehonse  of  its 
frifnds.  NocquivocatinTr,  higgling,  hairsplit- 
ting, hanpbp.ck  policy  will  now  save  it.  Un- 
less the  slaves  are  given  to  understand,  and 
that  fpeedily,  that  the  Union  wants  their  ser- 
vices enough  to  ^ive  them  liberty  therefor, 
then  the  rebellion  can  never  be  put  down.  * 
*  We  speak  plJnJy  ;  for  in  this  crisis  it  were 
treason  to  be  siif-nt  or  ambiguous.'' 

The  article  concludes  as  follows,  viz  : 

"Of"  cour.'?^^,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  stop  here.  We  trust  he  will  not. 
Yet  the  appearance  of  this  ordt-r  w®uld  seem 
to  indicate  that  nothing  further  is  contem- 
plared.  If  that  ba  the  fact,  we  sadly  feel  that 
the  nation  is  undone." 

The  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  also  contained 
a  censorious  article  concluding  as  follows  : 

*'  Bat  the  electric  words  are  wanting.  The 
gloriouij  nr.me  of  Freedom,  which  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  difficulty,  does  not  appear 
on  the  record.  In  this  the  President  has  not 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law." 

The  New  York  Independent  irreverently  un- 
dertook to  interpret  the  will  of  God,  and 
spoke  as  follows  :  "  We  believe  that  God 
gives  us  a  last  chance.  Ho  has  coupled  our 
revolution  with  humiliation.  We  must  accept 
our  own  nationality  at  the  price  of  the  African 
freedom.  Both  sides  in  this  conflict  must 
ask  the  negro  to  help  them.  Which  side  he 
takes,  that  side  God  takes." 

The  infidel  and  fanatic  press  everywhere 
kept  up  an  incessant  assault  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  the 
loyal  position  he  occupied,  and  finally  Horace 
Greely,  in  the  name  of  "  twenty  millions  of 
freemen,"  addressed  him  a  letter  taking  him 
to  task  for  his  delinquencies  and  telling  him 
what  to  do.  In  this  letter  he  arraigned  the 
President  thus,  viz: 

"We  think  you  are  strangely  and  disas- 
trously remiss  in  the  discharge  of  your  official 
and  imperative  duty  with  regard  to  the  eman- 
cipatioh  provisions  of  the  new  confiscation 
act." 

Be  not  only  assailed  the  President  for 
present  delinquency,  but  arraigned  him  for 
unfaithfulness  in  his  inaugural  address.  He 
8«id: 

'*We   complain    that    the    Union    cause 
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has  suffered  and  Is  suflTaring  immensely  from 
mistaken   deference   to  rebel   slavery.     Ha4 
you,  sir,  in  your  inaugural   address   unmis- 
takably given  notice  that  in  case  the  rebellion 
.  already  commenced  were  persisted  in,    and 
I  your  efforts  to  preserve  the  Onion  and  enforce 
i  the  laws  f-hould  be  resisted  by  armed  force. 
!  you  would  recognize  no  loyal  person  as  ri-.'ht^ 
!  fully  held  in  slavery  by  a  traitor,  we  believe 
the   rebellion  would  therein  have  received  a. 
staggering  if  not  a  fatal  blow." 

This  retrospective  censure  came  from  one 
who  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
publicly  avowed  his  desire  to  give  up  the 
Union  and  allow  the  rebels  peacefully  to 
establish  their  empire  founded  on   slavery. 

The  President  deigned  to  answer  this  im- 
pertinent address  in  a  short  letter  of  much 
force,  although  it  contained  an  implication 
that  he  might  exercise  unlimited  power  if  he 
thought,  it  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union. 

The  clamor  for  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion continued  and  increased,  accompanied  by 
demands  for  the  dismissal  from  the  Cabinet 
and  from  command  in  the  army  of  all  who 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  radical  policy.  Final- 
ly, a  delegation  of  clergymen  came  all  the 
way  from  Chicago,  to  instruct  the  President, 
not  in  regard  to  his  constitutional  duties,  but 
to  tell  him  what  the  iCill  of  God  was,  and  urge 
him  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
slaves  free  in  the  seceded  States.  Instead  of 
telling  them  he  had  no  constitutional  or  legal 
right  to  interfere  witli  slavery  in  the  States ; 
that  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  and  the  will  of  God 
was  that  he  should  keep  that  oath  inviolate, 
he  entered  into  a  parley  with  them,  during 
which  he  clearly  indicated  his  opinion  that 
such  a  proclamation  would,  on  the  whole,  do 
no  good,  while  he  virtually  claimed  unre- 
stricted power  to  take  that  step  or  any  other 
deemed  by  him  a  necessary  war  measure,  the 
Constitution  notwithstanding.  He  said, 
"understand,  I  raise  no  objection  agaiASt  it 
on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  in 
time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  take  any 
measures  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy. ^' 
This  doctrine  abolishes  Constitution  and  law 
in  time  of  war  and  converts  our  government 
into  an  absolute  monarchy  1  And  such 
seems  to  be  its  character  now  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  supporters.  In- 
deed, bis  emancipation  proclamation  which 
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followed  but  a  very  few  days  after  his  inter- 
view with  these  wise  men  of  the  West,  can  be 
vindicated  on  no  other  ground.  It  purported 
to  abolish  a  State  institution  protected  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
hence  was  a  palpable  violation  of  that  Consti- 
tution. Neither  had  it  the  color  of  sanction 
in  any  act  of  Congress.  Their  act  only  de- 
clared free  the  slav^is  of  rebels  who  came 
within  Federal  control.  This  proclamation 
declared  free  all  plaves  in  certain  States 
whether  their  masters  were  rebel  or  loyal,  or 
whether  within  Federal  control  or  not.  It 
rests  for  its  justification  sol<:.ly  on  theas*ump- 
ticn  of  the  President  that  he  has  "  a  right  to 
take  any  measurfis,' ^  legal  or  illegal,  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitwtioDal,  "which  may  best 
subdue  the  enemy."  Yet,  what  could  more 
eflFectually  unite  and  strengthen  \ke  enemy 
and  divide  and  weaken  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  than  such  assumptions  cf  power  as 
thisf 

Thus  it  was,  that  President  Lincoln  was 
partly  coaxed  and  partly  driven  by  a  con- 
temptible faction,  composed  in  part  of  un- 
reasoning fanatics  and  in  part  of  unprincipled 
demagogues,  from  the  loyal  position  assumed 
by  him  in  his  Inaugural  Address  arid  his  first 
message,  perfidiously  betraying  the  loyal  men 
of  the  border  and  seceded  States,  alarming 
the  friends  of  a  constitutional  Utiicn  cv«fry. 
where,  and  entailing  upon  his  country  years 
of  exterminating  war  and  ages  cf  grinding 
taxation. 

There  are  other  views  of  that  important 
crisis  which  must  form  the  topics  cf  another 
letter.  Alios  Kendall. 

July  6.h,  18G4. 


LZTTER  X. 

ABOLITIONISTS  THE  ONLY  DISLOYAL  PARTY  IN  THE 
NORTH— LED  BY  INFIDELS  AND  FANAT3CAL  CLER- 
GYMEN— THE  INFIDELS  ONLY  OBJECT  IS  POWER — 
THtY  SODOFIT  IT  FIRST  BY  DIVIDING  THE  UNION 
THAT  THEY  JUGHT  GOVERN  A  eECTION — AND 
THEN  BY  ABOLISHING  SLAVERY  THAT  THLY 
MIGHT  GOVERN  IHE  WHOLE — HOW  THE  PRESI 
DENT  CHEATED  THEM — HIS  PERFIDY  TO  THE 
TRULY  LOYAL. 

To  all  American  citizens  who  long  for  a  speedy 
restoration  of  peace,  liberty,  and  our  Union: 
To  appreciate  the  fatal  error  committed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  yieL'.cd  to  the  pressure 
of  the  radical  abolitionists,  we  must  consider 
what  was  then  the  condition  of  parties  in  the 
North  and  what  their  impeliingr  motives. . 


The  Democratic  party  of  the  North  almost 
to  a  man  was  and  is  devoted  to  the  Union  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  was  ready  to  sustain  any 
administration  in  defending  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Republican  party  were 
also  faithful  to  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  Their 
leaders  had  assumed  abolition  sentiments  to 
gain  power,  and  having  gained  it,  would  to 
save  the  Union,  very  gladly  have  compro- 
mised with  the  Southern  conspirators  whom 
they  strangely  believed  to  be,  like  themselves, 
playing  a  mere  political  game. 

The  only  disloyal  party  in  the  North,  was 
the  radical  abolitionists.  It  was  and  still  is 
constituted  of  these  factions — one  faetion  com- 
posed of  infidels  led  by  Greeley,  Phillips  and 
men  of  that  stamp,  who  scoff  at  religion  and 
rail  at  established  institutions  ;  the  other 
composed  of  religious  men  led  by  bigoted 
clergymen,  who  in  their  presumption  deny 
the  truths  cf  their  own  Bible  which  they  teach 
others  to  regard  as  Divine,  and  instead  of  the 
gospel  of  love  and  peace,  teach  a  new  gospel 
of  hatred,  robbery  and  murder.  The  Devil 
never  works  so  successfully  as  when  he  is  en- 
abled to  put  on  the  clerical  robe,  and  when  I 
hear  preachers  address  their  impious  prayers 
to  the  God  of  the  Bible  imputing  as  a  national 
sin — an  institution  which  that  God  sanctioned 
among  his  chosen  people,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  their  own  blindness  and  uncharitablenesa 
is  one  of  the  re.^1  sins  for  which  the  nation  is 
scourged.  But  they  are  sincere  and  terribly 
in  earnest. 

But  the  inlidel  Abolitionists,  the  Groely  and 
Phillips  faction,  never  were  sincere  or  in 
earnest  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Like  their  brethren,  the  political  Abolition- 
ists, political  power  was  their  impelling  mo- 
tive. They  merely  outran  their  competitors, 
and,  by  keeping  ahead,  hoped  to  monopolize 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Q-ovem- 
ment.  Why,  when  the  rebellion  was  brew- 
ing, werethoy  willing  to  let  the  slaveholders 
"go  in  peace,"  instead  cf  fighting  for  the 
Union  ?  Simply  because  they  supposed  that, 
having  gotten  rid  of  the  slaveholding  States,  they 
would  govern  the  balance.  Why,  when  swept 
along  iato  the  support  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  by  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  patri- 
otic enthu;;r.Gm,  did  they  at  once  set  about 
divertiEg  ii  from  its  legitimate  ebjeet,  to  a^J 
war  against  slavery  ?  Simply  because  theA 
flattered  themselves  that,  if  slavery  were  abolishedfl 
they  uould  govern  the  whole  Union.     FoLiTlCAl 
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/?owEB  and  its  emoluments  was  their  sole  aim 
from  first  to  last.  If  that  could  be  obtained 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  empire  founded  on  slavery, 
it  was  all  very  well ;  that  was  their  first  choice. 
When  they  found  that  impossible,  then  they 
aimed  at  the  same  end  through  the  overthrow 
ef  the  Constitution,  the  subversion  of  State 
governments,  the  extermination  of  the  while 
population  in  the  S:ulh,  and  a  military  des- 
potism over  the  whole  Union. 

Why  was  not  this  infidel  faction  satisfied 
when  President  Lincoln  apparently  seated 
himself  upon  their  platform  ?  Because  their 
object  was  not  attained  ;  the  President  did 
not  give  them  the  offices  ;  Mordecai  was  still  sit- 
ting at  the  King's  gate ;  Seward  was  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  President  had  not,  after  all, 
conceded  the  only  portion  of  their  demands 
which  they  deemed  of  any  importance.  What 
the  demands  not  conceded  were  may  be  learned 
in  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  Wendell 
Phillip's  tirades,  viz : 

"Radical  men  ask  of  the  President  an 
emancipation  pricclamation  declaring  all  slaves 
freemen.  Of  what  use  would  such  a  procla- 
mation be  if  Halleck  and  McClellan  in  the 
field  and  Blair  and  Seward  in  the  Cabinet,  are 
left  to  execute  it?  It  would  not  be  worth 
the  paper  it  warSted.  *  *  Ii  the  President 
should  proclaim  emancipation  and  Haileck 
and  McClellan  and  Buell  smother  under  pre 
tence  of  executing  the  measure,  it  will  be  a 
failure.  Let  us  provide  beforehand  against 
such  a  danger.  Let  it  be  understood  now 
that  our  claim  of  the  government  is — sat- 
isfy yourselves  fully  that  your  conciliation 
policy  has  failed,  and  then  we  demand  a  pro 
clamation  of  freedom,  war  on  war  principles,  to  ' 
he  conducted  by  such  men  as  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, S'evens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  and  their  friends  in  the  Cabinet  and 
by  Hunter,  Siyel  and  Fremont  in  the  fiald.  Let 
thinking  men  solemnly  impress  it  on  the 
nation,  that  no  matter  how  high  in  office  or 
how  wide  the  rule  reaches,  no  emancipation 
policy  is  of  any  value  unless  its  earnest  and  down- 
right friends  are  put  at  the  head  of  affairs. ' ' 

The  President  gave  to  these  infidel  abolition 
conspirators  "the  proclamation  of  freedom," 
which  was  esteemed  by  them  of  no  value  be- 
cause he  did  not  put  them  "  at  the  head  of  j 
affairs."  j 

But  why  did  President  Lincoln  yield  to  this 
insolent  pressure  at  all?  On  the  platform  ©f 
the  Constitution  and  a  war  in  its  defence,  he 
was  sustained  by  more  than  three  fourths  of 
the  people  in  the  loyal  States,  and  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  multitudes  in  the  seceded  States. 
Why  would  he  descend  from  the  honorable, 


honest  and  loyal  position  then  occupied  by  him 
to  conciliate  a  miserable  faction  of  infidels  and 
fanatics,  the  former  too  selfish  to  be  patriotic 
and  the  latter  too  bigoted  to  reason  ?  Had 
the  country  anything  to  gain  by  alarming 
thinking  man  of  the  North  for  constitutional 
liberty  and  uniting  all  men  in  the  South  in  a 
war  of  desperation?  Unhappily  for  their 
country  and  themselves,  the  minds  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  most  trusted  advisers, 
were  incapable  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  The  unity  of  their  party  was  deemed 
more  desirable  than  the  Union  of  all  really 
loyal  men  of  all  parties.  The  loyal  Dem- 
ocrats were  lost  right  of  altogether.  The 
President,  not  only  yielded  to  the  Radicals 
the  proclamation  of  freedom,  but  sacrificed 
to  their  clamor  McClellan  and  Buell,  because 
they  were  Democrats.  In  these  acts  it  was 
hoped  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  those 
fanatics  who  had  no  personal  aspirations,  and 
that  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  infidels 
would  be  left  with  no  party  but  the  Red 
Republican  Germans.  As  a  party  movement, 
designed  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  ascendency  of  the  political 
Abolitionists  over  the  Radicals,  this  was  a 
very  adroit  proceeding ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  its  effect  upon  thg  progress  of  the  war 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  ?  The  des- 
peration it  has  produced  in  the  South  and 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  North,  have 
so  strengthened  the  rebel  armies  and  weak- 
ened those  of  the  Union,  that  after  the  sac- 
rifice of  myriads  of  lives  with  no  beneficial 
result,  your  capital  is  now  beseiged  and  many 
resolute  men  begin  to  despair  of  final  success. 
Such  is  a  portion  of  the  bitter  fruits  the 
country  is  reaping  from  the  perfidy  of  the 
President  towards  the  loyal  men  of  the  border 
and  seceded  States,  and  the  loyal  Democrats 
of  the  North.  What  but  disaster  can  be 
expected  to  follow  perfidy  ? 

Yet,    Mr.    Lincoln  expects  the  people  to 
re-elect  him  to  end  the  war ! 

Amos  Kei^dall. 

Jaly  I2:h,  1864. 


LETTER  XI. 
GENEBAIi  m'GLELLAN    DBIVES  THB    EEBSL3  OUT  OF 
WESTEBN  VJEGISIA— IS  CALLED  TO  WaSHINGTOH 

APPOINTED GENEBAL- IN  CHIEF — CSBATE3THB 

ABMT  OP  THE  POTOMAC — BNCO0NTEHS  SINIST22 
IXjPLDEKCSS — THE  PSHSIDENT'S  DISCOUBTEODS 
IKTEKFi&LiiCiib    AND     CHILDISH      OEDEBS— •  BE- 
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UEVES  m'CLELLAN  OP  THE  COMMAND  IN  CHIEF 
A^D  A'SUJIES  IT  HIMSELF — M'CLELLAN'S  UN- 
PABDONABLE  SIN — 18  DEPKIVf.D  OP  20,000  MEN 
OP  HIS  COMMAND — SIX  QENEBALB  COMMANDING 
IN  VIRGINIA. 

To  every  just  and  patriotic  man  : 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  pas- 
Bage  in  the  history  of  our  great  civil  war  which 
will  strike  future  generations  with  wonder  and 
amazement  as  it  now  fills  every  truly  loyal 
bosom  with  grief  and  indignation.  It  is  the 
outrage  committed  upon  the  country  through 
the  treatment  inflicted  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration on  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  its 
gftllamt  leader,  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  in  private  life.  He  wa'j  a  Demo- 
crat, and  like  most  of  his  party,  resolved  to 
support  the  Adminiatration  with  all  his  pow- 
ers in  their  attempts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
On  the  23d  of  April  1861,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Major  General  of  the 
Ohio  three  months  men,  and  on  the  third  of 
May  he  was  entrusted  by  General  Scott  with 
the  command  of  a  Department  composed  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,.  These 
States  were  badly  supplied  with  arms  and  al. 
most  destitu'e  of  military  organization.  Gen. 
McClellan,  with  the  cordial  co  operation  of 
the  Governors  of  the  three  States,  soon  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  a  short  campaign, 
made  up  of  masterly  combinations  and  bril- 
liant actions,  cleared  all  of  Western  Virginia 
north  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  of  the  rebel 
hordes.  In  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career, 
he  was  directed  to  turn  over  tkat  command  to 
General  Rosecrans  and  assume  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 
In  October  1861,  he  was  appointsd  General  in- 
ohief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
place  of  the  aged  soldier  and  patriot,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  who  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  his  own  request. 

Prior  to  his  transfer  to  Washington,  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  fought  and 
lost,  and  military  affairs  in  and  about  that 
city  were  in  a  most  confused  and  disorderly 
condition.  With  a  zeal  and  devotedness  never 
surpassed,  the  young  soldier  and  patriot  set 
himself  about  devising  a  plan  for  the  future 
campaign,  and  organizing  armies  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Admoniiihed  by  the  disaster 
of  Bull  Run  which  had  inspired  the  rebels 
with  increased  confidence,  he  determined  not 
to  put  men  in  the  field  until  they  should  be 
In  some  degree  trained  to  arms,  and  well  sup- 


plied with  all  tiie  appliances  of  war.  With 
unceasing  labor  and  indomitable  energy,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  organization,  discipline 
and  arming  of  the  myriads  of  men  which  the 
country  was  pouring  forth  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862,  had 
created  one  of  the  most  magnificent  armies 
ever  marshalled  in  the  field.  Ho  had  alsa  ar- 
ranged, as  General  in- chief,  a  system  of  com- 
bined operationn  for  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  designed  to  crush  rebellion  in  a 
single  year,  or  at  least  drive  it  far  into  the 
South. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  Gen.  McClel- 
lan had  three  sinister  influences  to  encounter, 
which,  in  the  end,  defeated  all  his  grand 
schemes  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  have  already  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
northern  lives,  thousands  of  millions  of  north- 
ern money,  and  entailed  upon  the  country  a 
war  of  desperation,  the  end  of  which  the 
wisest  cannot  foresee. 

First.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  at  the  thresh- 
hold  encountered  iha  prejudices  and  hostility 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  who  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  talents  and  patriotism,  not  of 
their  own  party.  He  soon  gained  without  an 
effort,  other  than  the  faithful  discharge  of 
every  patriotic  duty,  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  own  party,  and  though  he  could  not 
help  it  if  ho  would,  it  was  imputed  to  him  by 
the  official  paper  in  Washington  as  an  un- 
pardonable offence,  that  he  had  "  suffered  him- 
self to  be  made  the  idol  of  a  party  /"  It  was 
feared,  that  if  allowed  to  execute  his  gigantic 
plans,  he  would  soon  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  become  the  idol  of  the  country  I  What 
then  would  become  of  the  renegade  Democrats 
and  other  vermin  who  had  crawled  into  power 
through  the  slime  of  abolition,  and  were  ready 
to  wade  through  seas  of  blood  rather  than  be 
driven  back  to  the  foul  dens  from  which  they 
had  emerged. 

Secondly.  The  yoting  General  had  to  en- 
counter the  jealousy,  open  or  disguised,  of 
most  of  the  old  officers  of  the  army,  who 
looked  upon  his  rapid  advancement  as  a 
reproach  to  themselves,  and  although  he  had 
not  sought  his  sudden  elevation,  visited  upon 
him  rather  than  those  who  had  promoted  him, 
their  insidious  hostility. 

Thirdly.  He  might  have  defied  party  hatred 
and  professional  jealousy  but  for  the  incessant 
pressure  upon  a  weak  and  vacillating  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Northern  conspirators,  who  kne^ 
him  to  be  too  true   to   the  Constitution  ard 
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ihQ  Union  ever  to  become  the  instrument  of 
their  designs.  Thoy  could  rely  upon  him 
neither  to  aid  them  in  peacefully  dissolving 
the  Union  nor  in  making  savage  war  upon 
private  property  and  State  institutions.  To 
them  it  mattered  not  that  he  had  in  his  mili- 
tary proclamations  and  orders  adopted  as  his 
guide  the  principles  of  the  President's  Inau- 
gural Address  an^  the  subsequent  resolution 
of  Congress  touching  the  objects  of  the  war; 
they  would  have  removed  the  President  if 
they  could  ;  but  being  unable  to  do  that,  they 
Gonght  by  incessant  *'  pressure"  to  force  him 
to  displace  every  subordinate  who  was  opposed 
to  their  revolutionary  designs. 

Before  any  considerable  movements  were 
consummated  in  execution  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan's  general  plans,  the  President,  under  the 
infernal  influences  already  alluded  to,  began 
to  interfere  with  them  and  assume  himself 
the  direct  command  of  diflFdrent  portions  of 
the  army.  On  the  27th  Xinuary,  1862^  with- 
out consulting  the  General-in  Chief,  he  issued 
an  order  directing  the  Army  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of 
Western  Virginia,  the  army  in  Kentucky,  the 
army  and  army  flotilla  at  Cairo,  to  move 
against  the  rebels  simultaneously  on  the  22d 
day  of  the  following  February,  and  conclud- 
ing thus  :  *'  That  the  heads  of  Cepartments, 
and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  and  the 
General-in-Chief,  with  all  other  commanders 
and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  respon- 
sibilities for  prompt  execution  of  this  order.'' 

King  Canute  was  told  by  his  courtiers  that 
«fiven  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  obey  him, 
and  the  old  king  put  them  to  shame  by  trying 
the  experiment.  Whether  the  courtiers  of 
the  President  flattered  him  with  the  posses- 
sion of  similar  power  we  cannot  say  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  order  was  quite  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  as  Canute's  order  to  the  ap- 
proaching waves.  And  the  fact  that  he  issued 
it  without  consulting  General  McClellan,  the 
General-in-Chief,  showed  that  he  was  either 
ignorant  of  oflScial  proprieties  or  designed  to 
treat  that  General  with  disrespect.  Of  course 
the  order  became  a  dead  letter,  its  only  effect 
being  to  show  the  childish  folly  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  direct  opposition  to  General  McClellan's 
plan  for  attacking  Richmond  from  the  lower 
Potomac  or  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  President, 
on  the  31st  January,  1862,  ordered  the  Army 


of  the  Potomac  to  take  up  a  position  on  tho 
railroad  southwest  of  Manassas  Junction,  in 
view  to  an  advance  upon  Richmond  substan- 
tially upon  the  route  which,  in  the  late  ad- 
vance of  General  Grant,  has  been  almost  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  bodies  of  Northern  soldiers. 
The  earnest  and  reiterated  representations  of 
General  McClellaa  finally  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  up  his  own  plan  and  reluctantly 
acquiesce  in  that  of  his  General  in-Chief. 

The  President,  however,  continued  to  ex- 
hibit on  this  point  the  dissatisfaction  of  one 
"convinced  cgainst  his  will,"  and  was  con- 
stantly interfering  with  McClellan's  arrange- 
ments repeatedly  issuing  important  orders 
without  consulting  him.  Among  them  was  an 
order  dated  the  8th  March,  1862,  requiring 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "shall  begin 
to  move  upon  the  bay  fChesapeakeJ  as  early 
as  the  18 ch  of  March,  instant,  and  the  General- 
in-  Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as 
early  as  that  day.'''  The  same  order  required 
tho  co-operation  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
freeing  the  Potomac  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
and  other  obstructions,  and  prohibited  the 
movement  down  the  bay  of  more  than  about 
fifty  thousand  men  until  that  object  was 
effected.  This  was  entirely  contrary  to  Mc- 
Clellan's expressed  views,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac  would 
be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  rebel  authorities 
learnt  that  Eichmond  was  to  be  attacked  from 
the  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  same  order  directed  that  "  no  change 
of  base  of  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  shall  be  made  without  leaving  in 
and  about  Washington,  such  a  force,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  the 
commanders  of  arn:y  corps,  shall  leave  said 
city  entirely  secure."  Another  order  issued 
the  same  day  organized  the  Army  of  th« 
Potomac  into  corps  and  assigned  commanders 
to  each,  alt  without  consulting  the  General  who 
was  in  command  of  the  army. 

Tho  "  Railsplitter"  had  evidently  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  could  manage  the  war 
better  than  any  of  the  educated  soldiers,  and 
his  vanity  in  that  respect  was  flattered  by 
envious  oflicers  and  radical  Abolitionists  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  General  McClellan,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might.  His  un- 
pardonable sin  was,  that  in  all  his  procla- 
mations and  orders  he  had  inculcated  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  the  war  was  solely  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  not  to  overthrow 
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state  institutions  or  destroy  private  property, 

A  man  less  patriotic  than  General  MeClellan, 
or  one  less  conscious  of  his  ability  and  duty 
to  serve  his  country,  on  finding  himself  an- 
noyed and  embarrassed  by  persistent  dissatis- 
faction at  every  step,  and  by  capricious,  child- 
ish and  inconsistent  orders,  issued  without 
the  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  consulting  him, 
though  he  still  nominally  held  the  oflBce  of 
General-in-Chief,  would  have  thrown  up  his 
commission  and  retired  in  despair  to  private 
life.  But  for  General  MeClellan  to  have  done 
80,  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  surrender 
the  armies  of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  in- 
competency and  faction  which  had  objects  in 
view  beyond  the  enforcement  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  to  be  attained  only  by  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  As  was  his  duty,  therefore, 
he  held  on  to  his  commission,  determined  if 
possible,  by  a  prompt  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, to  save  his  country  from  the  long 
agony  it  is  now  enduring. 

On  the  l2th  of  March  1862,  an  order  of  the 
President  dated  the  llth,  was  published,  re- 
lieving General  MeClellan  from  his  command 
as  General  in- Chief,  confining  him  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  directing  the  command- 
ers of  all  the  other  armies  to  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Of  the  President's  in- 
tention to  take  this  step,  no  previous  intimation 
vas  given  to  General  MeClellan.  Of  course,  it 
defeated  at  one  blow  all  his  plans  for  co-oper- 
ative movements  for  the  prompt  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
senting this  action  or  the  manner  of  it,  the 
General  said  in  a  letter  to  the  President  *  'you 
will  find  that  under  present  circumstances,  I 
shall  work  just  as  cheerfully  as  before,  and 
that  no  consideration  of  self,  will  in  any  man- 
ner, interfere  with  the  discharge  of  my  public 
duties." 

The  force  estimated  by  MeClellan  as  neces- 
sary to  insure  success  in  an  advance  upon 
Richmond,  was  208,000  men.  The  precise 
number  of  men  composing  the  force  actually 
organized  for  that  expedition  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  doubtless  fell  largely  short  of 
200,000.  In  the  force  as  originally  arranged, 
with  the  President's  concurrenca,  were  Blen- 
ker's  division  of  10,000  men,  10,000  to  be 
drawn  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  McDowell's 
division  of  35,000— making  in  all  65,000,  be- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Fremont  had  been  put  in  command  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  a  "pressure"  was 
made  upon  the  President  to  take  Blenker's 


division  from  MeClellan  and  give  it  to  Fre- 
mont. After  assuring  the  former  that  it 
should  not  be  done,  the  President  proceeded 
to  do  it,  and  by  way  of  apology  wrote  to  Me- 
Clellan, "if  you  could  know  the  full  pressure 
of  the  case,  I  am  confident  you  would  justify 
it."  Thus  was  he  deprived  of  10,000  men  of 
his  actual  force  before  he  lefc  Washington. 

Fortress  Monroe  had  been  placed  under  Gen. 
McClellan's  command  as  a  base  of  operations, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  draw  from  that  station 
ten  thousand  men.  He  left  Washington  on 
the  first  of  April,  reached  the  Fortress  on  the 
2d,  and  on  the  night  of  the  3d  received  an 
order  depriving  him  of  the  command  of  that 
post,  and  withdrawing  the  authority  previous- 
ly given  him  to  use  ten  thousand  men  there 
stationed.  Thus  was  he  deprived  of  ten 
thousand  more  of  the  men  he  relied  upon  for 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  was  left  without 
any  base  of  operations  whatever.  No  expla- 
nation was  ever  made  to  him  of  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington 
remained,  as  Gen.  MeClellan  supposed,  still 
under  his  command,  and  before  he  left  the 
city  he  gave  them  very  definite  instructions. 
For  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  rebels  into  Maryland,  he 
directed  Manassas  and  Chester  Gap  to  be 
strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  infantry 
and  artillery  with  several  regiments  of  caval- 
ry to  be  employed  in  constantly  scouring  the 
country  east  and  west  of  the  Virginia  Moun- 
tains that  the  authorities  might  be  advised  of 
the  approach  and  strength  of  any  force  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  of  Maryland  or  an  at- 
tack on  Washington.  Bat  no  sooner  had  he 
left  the  city  than  his  plans  were  totally  disre- 
garded, and  the  officers,  it  is  presumed  in 
pursuance  of  orders,  ceased  to  report  to  him. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  late  raids, 
the  government  had  no  information  of  the  ap- 
proach or  strength  of  the  enemy  until  he  was 
thundering  at  their  doors  1 

At  this  period  of  the  campaign,  instead  of 
that  unity  of  command  which  military  men 
deem  essential  to  success,  there  Were  six  sep- 
arate commands  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
State  of  Virginia :  viz 

Banks  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoak. 

Fremont  in  Western  Virginia. 

McDowell  near  Fredericksburg. 

Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Dix  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

MeClellan  before  Richmond. 
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Wadsworth  at  Alexandria  and  vicinity. 

These  were  all  independent  of  each  other, 
receiving  their  orders  directly  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  War,  their  only  supe- 
riors in  command. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  presidential  incom- 
petence and  folly,  driven  first  to  one  ezpedi 
dient  and  then  another  to  gratify  the  jealousy 
and  subserve  the  personal  and  factious  de- 
signs of  those  around  him,  will  be  developed 
in  future  letters. 

Amos  Kendall. 

Bangor,  Me.,  August  21,  1864. 


LETTiiK  XII. 
INTRIGCTES  AT  WASHIHGrON  TO  PREVENT  m'CLEL- 
LAN'S  success — PRETEXTS  FOR  WITHDRAWING 
FROM  HIM  m'DOWELL's  CORPS — THEIR  SUCCESS 
— FORCS  LEFT  FOR  PROTECriON  CF  WASHING- 
TON— A  CONTRAST— GENERAL  HITCHCOCK  AND 
SENATOR  WADS — EFFECT   ON  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

To  Every  Just  and  Patriotic  Man: 

In  our  last  letter  we  left  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  its  gallant 
commaEder  deprived  of  20,000  of  liis  best 
men  and  of  all  control  over  the  base  of  his 
operations.  Yot  he  did  not  despair  of  his 
country,  or  of  success  in  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  embarked.  In  addition  to  the 
force  left  under"  his  immediate  command,  he 
relied  upon  the  promise  of  the  President  that 
he  should  have  the  aid  of  McDowell's  corps  of 
over  35,000  men,  then  at  Fredericksburg. 
But  there  were  men  in  Washington  who  were 
determined  that  Gsneral  McClellan  should 
never  take  Richmond,  even  if  the  whole  Army 
of  the  Potom:ic  should  be  sacrifictd  to  prevent 
it.  They  had  already  induced  the  President 
to  interfere  with  his  ;^lans,  to  treat  him  with 
marked  discDurtosy,  to  take  from  him  the 
Generalship-in  chief,  to  deprive  him  of  20,000 
men  of  his  immediate  command,  and  with  di- 
abolical assiduity  they  sought  for  pretexts  to 
prevent  any  reinforcements  being  sent,  him, 
not  even  McDowell's  corps,  with  no  other 
probable  motive  than  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  might  be  driven  back  or  perish,  to 
afford  them  a  triumph  over  the  able,  honest, 
and  patriotic  man  who  commanded  it. 

Under  these  influences,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  d'^^y  after  McClellan's  departure  on 
his  Richaiond  campaign,  directed  Generals 
BUtchcock  and  Thomas  to  examine  and  report 
whether  or  not  Gen.  McClellan  had  left  force 
enough  in  and  around  Washington  to  make  it 


perfectly  secure  as  required  by  the  President, 
and  on  the  same  day  they  reported  that  he  had 
not.  Is  it  not  quite  singular  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  not  have  satisfied  him- 
self on  this  score  before  McClellan  Uft?  And 
what  could  have  been  the  object  of  Institu- 
ting this  inquiry  after  he  was  gone  ?  The  re- 
sult showtd  that  it  was  simply  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  President  to  withdraw 
McDowelVs  corps  from  McClellan's  support  as  he 
had  done  Blenker^s  and  the  troops  at  Fortress 
Monroe. 

Washington  was  in  no  danger.  The  rebels 
had  just  before  withdrawn  all  their  troops 
from  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  had 
evacuated  Manassas,  retired  beyond  the  Rap- 
pahanock  and  Rapidan,  and  were  coccentra- 
ting  at  Richmond  for  the  defence  of  their  cap- 
ital. So  little  did  they  think  of  advancing 
upon  Washington,  that  they  had,  as  they  re- 
tired, burnt  the  railroad  bridges  behind  them, 
even  the  important  bridge  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock. In  their  report.  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas  indirectly  admitted  that  Wash- 
ington was  in  no  danger,  although  they 
charged  that  McClellan  had  not  complied  with 
the  President's  order.  They  said:  "la  re- 
gard to  occupying  Manassas  Junction,  as  the 
enemy  have  destroyed  the  railroads  leading  to 
it,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  returning  for  the  reoccupation  of 
their  late  position  and  no  large  force  would  be 
necessary  to  hold  that  position."  Now,  that 
was  the  most  direct  route  by  which  the  re- 
bels could  reach  Washington,  and  if  it  was 
"fair  to  assume"  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  return  upon  that  route,  it  was  equally  fair 
to  assume  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  design 
to  advance  upon  Washington.  But  this  obvi- 
ous and  consistent  conclusion  would  not  have 
accomplished  the  real  object,  viz  :  the  with- 
drawal of  McDowelVs  corps  from  the  support  of 
McClellan  in  his  advance  upon  Richmond. 
Hence  the  absurb  conclusion  that  although 
the  approaches  to  Washington  were  safe,  the 
city  itself  was  not! 

But  in  point  of  fact.  Gen.  McClellan  had 
left  an  abundant  force  for  the  protection  of 
Washington  and  its  approaches.  For  the  de- 
fence of  the  approaches  to  Washington,  he 
left  at  Warrenton  7,780  men,  at  Manassas 
about  10,859,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah  35  467,  and  on  the  lower  Potomac  1,350, 
in  all  55,456  men  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Banks.  He  also  left  in  Washington  and  the 
surrounding  forts  about  18,000  men,  under 
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the  command  of  General  Wadsworth,  making  i 
in  all  73,456  men,  with  upwards  of  100  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  besides  the  armament  of  the 
forts.  la  addition  to  this  force,  the  garrison 
of  Baltimore,  about  5,000  men,  and  many 
other  smaller  bodies,  might,  in  a  few  hours, 
be  concentrated  at  Washington  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  General  McClellan  recom- 
mended that  about  7,000  new  troops  already 
organized  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
should  be  ordered  to  Washington. 

The  idea  that  Washington,  a  fortified  city, 
60  defended  in  all  its  approaches,  was  in  any 
danger  from  an  enemy  rapidly  retreating, 
burning  the  bridges  behind  him  and  hastening 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  capital,  will  be 
scouted  by  all  history  as  it  is  now  by  every 
intelligent  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
niion  honesty.  Bat  the  representations  of 
McClellan's  enemies  had  their  desired  cffjct 
upon  the  mind  of  the  rail- splitter  in  command 
of  our  armies.  Under  these  inflaences,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1862,  only  two  days  after 
McClellan's  departure  from  Washington,  an 
order  was  issued  directing  McDowell's  Corps 
to  remain  in  front  of  Washington.  Thus 
were  largely  upward  of  100,000  men  retained 
to  defend  Washington,  which  was  not  threat- 
ened, nor  likely  to  be  by  any  rebel  force,  how- 
ever small  f 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  but  contrast 
tho  conduct  of  the  Administration  on  that  oc 
casion,  and  upon  the  late  advance  of  General 
Grant.  Then,  over  70, 000  men  were  insufficient 
to  make  the  President  feel  secure ;  but  when 
Grant  advanced  no  precautions  seemed  to  have 
been  thought  necessary.  No  advanced  posts 
were  fortified  and  manned  to  give  notice  of  an 
enemy's  approach  ;  no  scouting  regiments  of 
cavalry  appear  to  have  been  employed  to  as- 
certain his  strength  or  his  designs,  as  medi- 
tated by  McClellan.  Who  can  now  doubt, 
that  if  one  half  of  McClellan's  precautions 
had  been  adopted,  we  should  have  avoided 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  Maryland  plundered 
with  impunity  under  cover  of  a  sham  attack  upon 
Washington  1  And  the  fact  that  it  was  a  sham 
attack,  never  designed  to  be  serious,  sets  out  in 
a  stronger  light,  the  perfect  security  of  the  city 
under  McClellan's  precautions  for  its  defence. 
It  verifies  his  conclusion,  that  the  rebels 
would  never  give  up  their  own  capital  for  the 
doubtful  chance  of  capturing  Washington, 
which  would  then  have  been  the  certain  result 
of  the  attempt  by  any  considerable  force  de- 
tached from  their  army  defending  Richmond 


General  McClellan  in  his  report  states,  that 
before  he  left  Washington  he  sent  to  General 
Hitchcock,  then  occupying  staff  relations  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  war,  a  list  of 
the  troops  he  proposed  to  leave  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington  and  the  positions  in 
which  he  designed  posting  them.  What  was 
the  result  ?  "  General  Hitchcock,"  saysGea. 
McClellan,  "after  glancing  his  eye  over  the 
list,  observed  that  he  was  not  the  judge  of 
what  was  required  for  defending  the  capital ; 
that  General  McClellan'' s  position  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  understand  the  subject  much 
hitter  than  he  did  and  he  presumed  that  if  the 
force  designated  was  in  his  judgment  sufficient, 
nothing  more  would  be  required  He  was  then 
told  *  *  *  *  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  opinions  as  an  old  and 
experienced  officer.  To  this  he  replied,  that 
as  I  had  had  the  entire  control  of  the  difensesfor 
a  long  time  1  was  the  best  judge  of  what  teas 
needed,  and  he  declined  to  give  auy  other 
expression  of  opinion  at  that  time."  Bat 
no  sooner  had  General  McClellan  left  the 
city  on  the  perilous  service  of  his  country, 
than  this  "old  and  experienced  officer"  is 
found  to  have  decided  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he  is  very  ready  to  express! 

If  any  one  desires  to  learn  the  spirit  which 
actuated  General  Hitchcock  in  regard  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  let  him  read  that  General's 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  He  will  find 
in  it  an  embodiment  of  that  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred from  some  of  the  old  officers  which  our 
young  and  rising  chieftain  had  to  encounter. 
General  Hitchcock  met,  in  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  a  congenial 
spirit,  who,  after  the  General  had  testified  to 
McClellan's  violation  of  orders  in  this  case, 
put  to  him  the  following  question,  viz  : 

"  What  is  the  penalty  under  military  rules 
for  such  a  disobedience  of  orders  ?" 

General  Hitchcock  answered,  "  The  penalty 
for  disobedience  of  orders  is  stated  in  the  9lh 
Article  of  War.  It  I3  death,  or  such  other 
punishmertt  as  a  general  court  martial  may  think 
proper  to  injlict." 

Bath  the  question  and  answer  were  wholly 
irrelevant  and  only  showed  the  spirit  which 
dictated  them. 

This  testimony  was  given  in  January  1863, 
after  General  McClellan  saved  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  though  deprived  by  intrigues  at 
Washington  of  more  than  a  third  of  its  force, 
and  after  he  had  saved  the  city  from  capture 
and  the  country  from  humiliation  by  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Antietam,  and  while  he  was  still  at  the 
head  of  arcj  training  it  for  the  achievement 
of  aew  victories.  Yes,  this  man  was  declared 
guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death  be 
cause  he  did  not  leave  more  than  73.000  mtn 
and  100  cannon  for  the  defence  of  Washington 
against  an  en"my  who  was  running  away  from 
it  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  ! 

General  Mc  Jlellau  received  the  order  de- 
taching McDowell's  corps  from  his  command 
before  Yjiktowa  about  the  6th  of  April  1862. 
He  thus  describes  its  immediate  eifect  upon 
him  and  his  operations,  viz  : 

"  The  President  having  promised  in  our  in- 
terview followirg  his  order  of  March  Slst, 
withdrawing  Blenker's  division  of  10,000  men 
from  my  command,  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  ba  repeated,  that  I  might  rest  assured 
that  the  C£,mpaign  should  proceed  with  no 
further  deductions  from  the  force  upon  which 
its  operations  had  been  planned,  I  may  con 
fess  to  having  been  shocked  at  this  order, 
which,  with  that  of  Slst  ult.,  removed  nearly 
60,000  men  from  my  command,  and  reduced 
my  force  by  more  than  one  third  after  its  task 
had  been  assigned,  its  operations  planned,  its 
fighting  begun.  To  me  the  blow  was  most 
discouraging.  It  frustrated  all  my  plans  for 
imp  nding  operations.  It  fell  when  I  v/as  too 
deeply  committed  to  withdraw.  It  left  me 
incapable  of  continuing  operations  which  had 
been  begun.  It  compelled  the  adoption  of 
another,  a  diffdrent,  and  a  less  effeetive  plan 
of  campa'gn.  It  made  rapid  and  brilliant 
operations  impossible.     It  was  a  fatal  error." 

Many  a  man  after  being  treated  in  thi?;  man- 
ner would  have  thrown  up  his  command  ;  but 
such  B  step  at  that  time  would  have  been 
most  damaging  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
most  fatal  to  his  own  reputation.  General 
McClellan,  therefore,  determined  to.  persist  in 
his  advance  upon  Richmond,  relying  for  suc- 
cess on  his  own  skill  and  the  bravery  of  his 
men,  though  not  without  hope  that  he  should 
still  receive  heavy  reinforcements. 

Amos  Kendall. 

August  16,  1864. 


LES  AND  TUB  AEMY 
DON  ED  TO  ITS  FATE. 


OP    THE   POTOMAC    ABAS- 


LETTER  Xlir. 
IKTBIGUES  AGAINST    m'cLELLAN — THE   PRESIDENT 
ADVI.'^ES  AND  THREATENS — TOBKTOWN  AND  WIL 
LIAMSBURG — rPAKKS     OP    CONGRESS — BKFORE 
RICHM0.-:D  —  WAR   DEPARTMENT    DOES    NOT    AN 
SWEK  HIS  TEL    GRAMS — APPEALS  To  THE  PBESI 
DENT — m'DOWFLL'S    CORPS    OKDERED    TO    JOIN 
H  M — JACKS  )N's  EXPEDITION  T9  THE  VALLEY — 
oAdER  To  m'DOWELL  COUNTERMANDED  A^D  HIS 
FORCE  SENT  TO  CATCH   JACKSCN,  &.C — THE   PRE 
BIDENT  THUDGH  TOLD     IT     WAS     IMPRACTICABLE 
ETILL   PERSISTS— 41,000    MEN    KENDERtD    U3E- 


In  our  last  letter  we  left  General  McClellan 
before  Yorktown  despoiled  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  force  which  had  been  promised 
him  for  the  capture  of  Richmond.  His  plan 
of  campaign  had  been  to  lard  McDowell's 
corps  at  some  point  east  of  York  river,  turn 
Gloucester  and  Yoiktown  and  compel  their 
immediate  evacuation  without  the  delay  of  a 
regular  siege.  The  withdrawal  of  McDowell's 
corps  left  him  without  a  sufficient  force  to 
venture  on  that  movement,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  drive  the  rebels  out  «f  Yorktown  by 
regular  approaches.  In  this  opetalion  a  pre- 
cious month  was  occupied,  owing  in  part  to 
the  want  of  effective  co- operation  by  the  navy. 
During  this  period,  the  enemies  of  McClellan, 
having,  by  taking  from  him  more  than  a  third 
of  his  force,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
progress  faster,  clamored  for  his  removal 
from  the  command  because  he  did  not  do  what 
they  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  do. 
Indeed,  if  credible  rumors  were  true,  there 
were  members  of  Congress  at  that  time,  who 
declared  that  McClellan  could  not  and  should 
not  take  Richmond,  and  the  northern  disunion 
newspapers  distinctly  indicated  that  his  suc- 
cess would  be  considered  by  them  h  great 
misfortune.  A  prompt  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion would  have  been  fatal  to  their  revolu- 
tionary designs.  The  President  himself,  after 
crippling  McClellan' s  force,  seems  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  dissatisfaction  and  now  and 
then  exhibited  it  by  giving  sage  advice. 

On  the  6Lh  of  April,  before  the  arrival  of 
several  of  his  divisions,  the  President  sajs 
to  McClellan  in  a  message,  ^'  I  think  you  had 
better  break  the  enemy^s  line  from  Yorktown  to 
Warwick  river  at  once."  On  the  9:h  of  April, 
he  wrote  to  the  General,  "I  suppose  the 
whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you, 
is  with  you  by  this  time,  aiid  if  so,  I  thir.k 
this  is  the  precise  time  to  strike  a  blow  *  *  * 
"and  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indis- 
p«usable  to  you,  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I 
am  powerless  to  help  this."  "  Once  moreV 
Then  he  had  previously  told  the  General  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  himself  personally  that 
he  should  strike  a  blow.  How  'indispen- 
sable," and  what  did  the  President  mean  in 
saying  "  I  am  powerless  to  help  this  ?"  Does 
he  mean,  that  he  was  so  completely  in  the 
power  of  Gen.  McClellan's  factious  enemies, 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  dismiss  him 
from  the   command  if  he   did  not  speedily 
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aohiyve  some  great  success  ?  What  else 
could  ke  mean  ?  Again,  the  President  says, 
"the  country  will  not  fail  to  note — is  now 
noting — that  th©  present  hesitation  to  move 
upoH  the  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story 
of  Manassas  repeated,"  and  he  concluded  by 
saying,  ^-but  you  muat  act.^^  The  long  and 
short  of  the  story  is,  that  the  President  had 
taken  from  McClellan  the  means  of  achievirg 
prompt  success  and  threatened  him  with  re- 
moval if  he  did  not  achieve  it.  It  is  the  old 
story  over  again  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Pharaoh  "  who  knew  not  Joseph." 

Making  the  best  use  he  could  with  the  force 
left  at  his  disposal,  McClellan  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  rebels  to  evacuate  York  town 
on  the  third  day  of  May,  and  on  the  fifth 
gained  a  victory  at  Williamsburg.  On  the 
announcement  of  the  news  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  WicklifFe,  of  Kentucky 
spoke,  as  follows  : 

**I  have  been  pained  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  fore  part  of  this  session — almost  during 
the  whole  of  the  session — at  whispers,  if  not 
combinations,  with  a  view  of  disturbing  the 
position  of  that  General.  I  know  him  not, 
personally,  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  him 
from  the  reputation  which  I  had  from  sources 
that  satisfiwd  me.  And  I  rise  now,  sir,  more 
to  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
dispose!^  to  find  fault  and  have  him  removed 
from  his  command  than  to  pass  a  compliment 
or  encomium  upon  him.  I  hope  I  will  not 
hear  any  more  whimpers  that  McClellan  should 
be  removed  from  his  command." 

On  the  ninth  the  following  resolutions,  of- 
fered by  the  Hon.  Owen  Lovtjoy,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  devout 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  the  House  of 
Keprcsentatives,  from  time  to  time,  hears  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Union  army  in  the  great 
struggle  for  tho  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  receive  with  profound 
satiefriction  intelligence  of  the  recent  victories 
achieved  by  the  armies  of  the  Potomac,  as- 
sociated from  their  localities  with  those  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  the  sincere  thanks  of 
this  House  arc  hereby  tendered  to  Major-Gene- 
ralGeorge  B,  MoClellan  for  the  display  of  thoao 
high  military  qualities  which  secure  important 
results  with  but  little  sacrifice  of  human 
Lie  " 

McClellan's  success,  however,  instead  of 
allaying  opposition  to  him  only  rendered  it 
more  bitter  and  vindictive. 

He  was  the  rising  sun  which  it  was  neces. 
aary  for  tha  twinkling  stars  of  military  rivals 
to  becloud,  lest  they  should  be  lost  siijht  of 
in  bia  brightness ;  he  was  the  able  General, 


the  devoted  patriot  and  the  pure  man,  already 
the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  hope  of  the 
country,  whom  selfish  politicians  deemed  it 
necessary  to  remove  from  their  path  ;  he  was 
the  incorruptible  and  unchangeable  friend  of 
"the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it 
was,"  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the 
Northern  conspirators  whose  revolutionary 
objects  could  never  be  accomplished  with 
such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  army  or  of  the 
nation. 

At  length,  General  McClellan  found  higi- 
self  before  Richmond  with  the  force  which  the 
President  had  deigned  to  allow  him,  then 
not  much  exceeding  85,000  men  fit  for  ser- 
vice instead  of  200,000  whom  he  had  deemed 
necessary  to  render  suceess  certain  beyond 
perad venture.  In  the  meantime,  the  rebels 
had  collected  and  were  collecting  an  immense 
army  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  estima- 
ted, no  doubt  truly,  at  over  200,000  men. 
Gen.  MoClellan  did  not  fail  to  represent  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  state  of  things  be- 
fore Richmond  and  beg  for  reinforcements. 
No  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
his  representations,  and  on  the  J  4th  of  May, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  which 
the  following  passages  are  extracts,  viz : 

"  I  have  more  than  twice  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  in  my 
opinion  the  enemy  were  concentrating  all  their 
available  force  to  fight  this  army  in  front  of 
Richmond,  and  that  such  ought  to  be  their 
policy.  I  have  received  no  reply  whatever 
to  any  of  these  telegraphs.  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
peat their  substance  to  your  Excellency,  and 
to  ask  that  kind  consideration  which  you 
have  ever  accorded  to  my  representations  and 
views. 

•'  All  my  information  from  every  source  ac- 
cessible to  me,  establishes  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  rebels  to  defend  Richmond  against  this 
army  by  offering  us  battle  with  all  the  troops 
they  can  collect  from  East,  West  and  South, 
and  my  own  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
all  my  commanders  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
consult.  Casualties,  sickness,  garrisons,  and 
guards  have  much  weakened  my  force,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  cannot  bring  into 
actual  battle  against  the  enemy  more  than 
eighty  thousand  men  at  the  utmost,  and  with 
them  I  must  attack  in  position,  probably  in- 
trenched, a  much  larger  force — perhaps  double 
my  numbers.  *  »  *  i  most  respectfully 
and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  Excellency,  that 
the  opportunity  has  come  for  striking  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  cause  this  army  to  be  re- 
inforced without  delay  by  all  the  disposable 
troops  of  the  Government.  I  ask  for  every 
man  that  the  Government  can  send  me.  Any 
commander  of  the  reinforcements  whom  your 
Excellency  may  designate,  will  be  acceptable 
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to  me,  whatever  expression  I  may  have  hera- 
tO'Ore  addressed  to  you  on  that  subject.  I 
will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force 
may  be,  with  whatever  force  I  may  have,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  shall  beat  them ;  but 
our  triumph  should  be  made  decisive  and 
complete.  The  soldiers  of  this  army  love 
their  GoverDmect,  and  will  fight  well  in  its 
support ;  you  may  rely  upon  them.  They 
have  confidence  in  me  as  their  General,  and  in 
you  as  their  President.  Strong  reinforce- 
ments will  at  least  save  the  lives  of  many  of 
them.  The  greater  our  force,  the  more  per- 
fect will  be  our  combinations,  and  the  less  our 
loss  For  obvious  reasons,  I  beg  you  to  give 
immediate  consideration  to  this  communi 
cation,  and  to  inform  me  fully  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  your  final  determination." 

This  letter  seems  to  have  roused  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  realization,  that  he  had  other 
duties  to  perform  than  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington against  imaginary  dangers.  He,  there- 
fore, directed  that  McDowell's  corps,  then 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  be- 
tween thirty  five  and  forty  thousand  men  and 
by  McDowell  himself,  forty-one  thousand, 
should  at  once  co-operate  with  McClellan  in 
the  attack  upon  Richmond,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  commence  his  march  on  the 
26th  of  May. 

At  this  crisis,  General  Lee,  who  seems  to 
have  understood  what  sort  of  men  he  had  to 
deal  with  in  Washington,  started  an  expedi- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  men  under  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  them  out  of  their  propriety 
and  preventing  their  sending  reinforcements 
to  McClellan,  He  chased  Banks,  whose  force 
had  been  greatly  reduced  to  strengthen  Mc- 
Dowell, from  Strasburg  to  the  Potomac  river, 
defeating  him  at  Winchester,  and  then  leav- 
ing just  enough  men  with  the  aid  of  false  re- 
ports by  pretended  deserters  and  lying  con- 
trabands to  keep  up  the  alarm  at  Washington, 
he  hastened  back  to  participate  in  the  defence 
of  Richmond.  Unfortunately,  this  ruse  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  order  to  McDowell  to 
co-operate  with  McClellan  in  the  capture  of 
Richmond  was  countermanded,  and  he  was 
directed  to  employ  his  force  in  a  scheme  to 
intercept  Jackson's  command  en  its  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Banks  ;  and  here  it  is  the 
painful  duty  of  the  historian  to  state,  that  the 
President  had  every  assurance  that  the  opin- 
ion of  Gea.  McDowell  could  give  him  that 
the  service  which  he  required  was  impossible  ; 
and  yet  he  persisted  in  the  order  !  This  damag- 
ing fact  is  proved  by  the  following  correspon- 
dence ;  viz : 


WASHiifOTOiT,  May  24th,  1862. 
Major  General  McDowell,  Frederick!>hurg: 

General  Fremont  hds  laaen  ordered,  by  tele- 
graph, to  move  from  Franklin  or  Harrisonburg 
to  relieve  General  Banks,  and  capture  or  de- 
stroy Jackson's  and  E well's  forces.  You  are 
instructed,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
movement  on  Kiehmond,  to  put  twenty 
thousand  men  in  motion  at  once  for 
the  Shenandoah,  moving  on  the  line  or 
in  advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas 
Gap  railroad.  Your  object  will  be  to  capture 
the  forces  of  Jackson  and  Ewell,  either  in 
co-operation  with  General  Fremont ;  or  in 
case  want  of  supplies  or  transportation  in- 
terferes with  his  movement,  it  is  believed  the 
force  with  which  you  move  will  be  suflBeient 
to  accomplish  the  object  alone.  The  infor- 
mation thus  far  received  here  makes  it  proba- 
ble that,  if  the  enemy  operates  actively 
against  General  Banks,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him,  but 
may  even  have  to  release  him.  Reports  re- 
ceived this  moment  are  that  Banks  is  fighttng 
with  Bwell,  eight  miles  from  Winchester. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

May  24th,  1864. 
The  President's  order  has  been  received 
and  is  in  process  of  execution.     This   is  a 
crushing  blow  to  us. 

Ibwin  McDowell, 
Major  General. 
Wab  Department,  "i 

Washington,  May  24th,   1862.  j 
Major  General  McDowell : 

1  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in 
obeying  my  orders.  The  change  was  as  pain- 
ful to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you,  or  to 
any  one.  Everything  now  depends  upon  the 
celerity  and  vigor  of  your  movement. 

A.  Lincoln. 

He adq'rs  Department  of  Rappahannock,  1 
Opposite  Fbedebicksburg,  > 

—        May  24th,  1862.) 
His  Excellency  the  President : 

I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was 
positive  and  urgent;  and  perhaps,  as  a  subordi- 
nate, there  I  ought  to  stop  ;  but  I  trust  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  something  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  re- 
mark, that  everything  now  depends  upon  the 
celerity  and  vigor  of  my  movement.  I  beg 
to  say,  that  co  operation  between  Gen.  Fre- 
mont and  myself,  to  eut  off  Jackson  or  Ewell, 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a 
practical  impossibility.  Next,  that  I  am  en- 
tirely beyond  helping  distance  of  Gen.  Banks, 
and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  avail,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Next,  that  by  a  glance  at 
the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  up  the  valley,  is  shorter 
than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It  will  t  ake  a  week 
or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to  the  Valley  by 
the  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  forage, 
and  by  that  time  the  enemy  will  have  retired. 
I  shall  gain  nothing  for  you  there,  asd  shall 
lose  much  for  you  here  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  on  personal  grounds  that  I  have  heavy 
heart  in  the  matter,  bat  that  I  feel  it  throws 
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as  all  l>ack ;  and  frcm  RichmoDd  Ncrtb  we 
shall  have  all  ourlarge  masses  paralvztd,  and 
shall  lar^ve  to  repeat  what  wa  have  j  ust  aj 
complished.  I  have  ordered  Gin.  Shields  to  c(  m 
menee  the  movement  by  to  morrow  morning. 
A  secocd  division  will  follow  in  the  altern  jc  n. 
Did  I  uudtTStacd  jou  arigkt,  that  you  wished 
that  I,  personally,  should  accompany  this  ex 
pedition?    Very  respectfully, 

Ikwin  McDowtLL. 

"  This  is  a  crushing  blow  to  ms,"   said  Gen. 
McDowell.     Why  "a  crashing  blow?"      He 
had  a  corps  of  41,000  men  preparing  to  march 
in  two  days  upon  Richmond  ;  it  was  impossi 
bl«  for  him  to  aid  Banks  ;  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  him  to  co  operate  with  Fremont ;  it 
would  require  a  longer  march   to  intercept 
Jackson  than  Jickson  had  to  make  to  escape 
him;  he  says,  "/  shall  gain  nothing   for  you 
there,  and  lose  much  for  you  here."         * 
**  I/eel  that  it  throws  us  all  back,  and  from  Rich 
mond  north  we  shall  have  all  our  large  force  par 
cUyzed."    Well  might  the  frank  and  patriotic 
General  say   ^^  I  have  a  heavy   heart  in  the  mat- 
ter," and  it  amazes  one,  that  the  Presid*int, 
having  the  consequences  so  plainly  set  before 
him,  did  not  revoke  his  fatal  order.     But  he 
had  set  *  a  trap"  (to  use  his  own  language  as 
testified  by  Gen.  McDowell,)  to  catch  Jackson, 
and  though  plainly  told  it  was  an  useless  ex 
periment,  he  sacrificed  the  certainty  of  captur- 
ing Richmond,  in  the  vain  attempt  I  And  tlai. 
sacrifice  has  cost  the  nation  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Northern  lives,  and  hundredsof 
millions  of  Northern  money,  and  the  end  is  not 

yet !  1 

Amos  Kendall. 
August  19th,  1864 


LETTER  XIV. 

FAILURE  OP  Lincoln's  "tkap" — b^verts  to  his 

OEIGINAL  PLAN — ARMY  OF  POTOMAC  ABANDONED 
TO  ITi  FATE — m'C-ELLAN  WAK^S  THE  PKESI 
DEST  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN — HE  IS  INCREDCL008  — 
BATTLES— J,\CK8  N  ATTACKS  MCLELLAN's 
RIGHT  — WUO  RtSPONSlBLE — MASTERLY  RS- 
TBEAT  to  JAMES  RIVER— THOS  DID  THE  PRESI 
DSNT  PBEVEm  THE  CAPTOBB  OP  KICHMOMD. 

To  every  just  and  patriotic  man : 

lu  our  last  letter,  we  left  General  McClellan 
before  Richmond,  cheered  by  the  promise 
that  General  McDowell's  splendid  corps  of 
41,000  men  should  march  on  the  26i,h  of  May 
to  aid  him  in  ihe  capture  of  that  city.  The 
right  wing  of  hia  army  had  been  extended  to-  | 
wards  Fredericksburg  to  meet  the  promised 
CO  operation. 


We  left  Stonewall  Jackson,  a'ter  ohaJng 
Banks  down  the  Shenandoah  Vdlley  to  the 
Potomac,  and  effectually  alarming  the  author- 
ities at  Washington,  hastening  back  to  aid 
Lee  in  the  defence  of  Richmond. 

We  left  McDowell  "with  a  heavy  heart," 
preparing  under  protest  to  play  his  part  in' 
^'the  trap"  set  by  the  President  to  catch  Stone- 
wall  Jackson. 

The  result  fully  verified  McDowell's  antici- 
pations. His  splendid  corps  was  broken  u^ 
and  rendered  for  the  time  being  perfectly 
useless.  A  part  of  it  was  marched  to  Front 
Rjyal,  a  part  to  Manassas,  a  part  sent  to 
Harp-r's  Ferry,  and  a  part  remained  at 
Fredericksburg.  J.ickson,  on  his  return 
march,  encountered  Fremont,  and  having 
crippled  him  in  a  spirited  engagement  so  that 
he  could  not  pursue,  continued  his  progress 
towards  Richmond. 

And  what  said  the  President  when  he  found 
the  game  had  escaped  his  '*  trap  ?"  General 
McDowell,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress committee,  testified  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  When  the  President,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  found  that  the  trap  had  failed,  and 
that  Jackson  was  being  pursued  instead  ol 
being  jntereep<:cd,  lie  wanted  to  recur  to  tht 
original  plan  of  going  to  Richmond.  He  tele- 
graphed  that  he  had  with  great  reluctance  given 
up  that  plan,  and  in  the  meantime  had  ordered 
McCatl  with  his  division  to  go  by  water  to  Rich- 
mond." 

The  palpable  meaning  of  all  this  is  that, 
the  President,  not  at  all  regretting  that  he 
had  rendered  useless  forty-one  thousand  men 
by  sending  them  on  hfs  trapping  expedition, 
instead  of  reinforcing  McClellan  with  them, 
was  then  inclined  to  leave  McClellan  and  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  then  before  Richmond 
to  their  fate,  and  revert  to  his  original  plan  ol 
advancing  upon  Richmond  by  land.  He  seems 
to  regret  that  he  had  suffered  McCall'a 
division  to  reinforce  McClellan  by  water,  and 
had  not  reserved  it  to  form  a  portion  of  a  new 
army  to  carry  out  his  "original  plan."  We 
do  not  believe  the  President  guilty  of  the 
inconceivable  atrocity  of  intending  to  sacrifice 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  MoClellau's  plan  of  campaign,  and 
recommending  his  own ;  but  we  are  free  to 
say,  that  his  orders  and  acts  could  not  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  army  and  the 
country  had  such  been  his  deliberate  purpose. 
Gen.  McClellan  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
vnere  let  to  their  fate,  and  the  President  did 
revert  to  his  original  plan  by  the  organization 
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of  the  army  of  Virginia  and  the  appointment 
of  Gren.  pope  to  command  it; 

Oil  the  25 ih  of  May,  the  President  was  so 
alarmed  by  false  reports  that  he  thought  the 
main  force  of  the  rebel  army  was  approaching 
Washington,  and  telegraphed  Gen.  McClel- 
Ian: 

"I  think  the  movement  is  a  general  and 
concerned  one,  such  as  could  not  be  if  he 
was  p.cting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  des- 
perate defence  of  Richmond.  I  think  the 
time  is  near  when  you  mast  either  rttacb 
Richmond  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  back 
to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  instantly." 

On  the  same  day,  McClellan  replied, 

"Telegram  received.  Independently  of  it 
the  time  is  very  near  when  I  shall  attack  Rich- 
mond. The  object  of  the  movement  is  proba- 
bly to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
me.  All  the  information  received  from  bal- 
loons, deserters,  prisoners  and  contrabands, 
agrees  in  the  statement  that  the  mass  of  the 
rebel  trosps  are  still  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Richmond,  ready  to  defend  it." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  a  decided  victory  was 
achieved  over  the  rebels  at  Hanover  Court 
House  by  troops  under  the  command  of  Qen. 
Fitz  John  Porter. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Gen.  McClellan  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  concentrating 
everything  on  Richmond.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
policy  and  duty  of  the  government  to  send 
me  by  water  all  the  well  drilled  troops  avail- 
able. I  am  confident  Washington  is  in  no 
danger.  Engines  and  cars  in  large  numbers 
have  been  sent  up  to  bring  down  Jackson's 
command.  *  *  *  The  real  issue  is  in  the 
battle  about  to  be  fought  in  front  of  Richmond. 
*  *  *  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  a  despe- 
rate battle  is  before  ns ;  if  any  regiment  of 
good  troops  remain  unemployed,  it  will  be  an 
irreparable  fault  committed." 

The  President  could  Hot  be  made  to  believe 
that  Washington  was  in  no  danger,  or  that 
the  rebels  were  concentrating  everything  on 
Richmond,  and  in  a  message  to  McClellan  of 
the  same  date,  ho  said,  * '  that  the  whole  of 
the  enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I 
think  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  you  or 
me." 

On  the  31st  of  May  and  1st  of  Jane,  were 
fought  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks  in  which  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  rreat  slaughter." 

Rains  and  floods  rendered  the  roads  and 
the  Chickahominy  unavailable  for  heavy  mili- 


tary movements  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
When  the  rains  ceased  and  the  roads  became 
passable, movements  were  resumed  and  prep- 
arations made  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
enemy's  lints.  On  the  25oh  of  Jane,  the  day 
before  the  general  movement  was  to  havo 
been  made,  certain  intelligence  reached  Gen. 
McClellan,  that  Stonewall  Jaik:;on  having 
escaped  the  Lincoln  Trap,  was  near  with  his 
army  marching  to  attack  his  right  wing  and 
cut  cff  his  communications,  and  also  that 
Beauregard  had  arrived  in  Richmond  from 
the  South  with  strong  reinforcements.  In  a 
message  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  that  date. 
Gen.  McClellan  said: — "I  incline  to  think 
that  Jw^ckson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear. 
The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  two  hundred  thoc- 
sand  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  *  * 
I  regret  my  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but 
feel  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  fer  it,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements,  ti/ht  this  was  the 
decisive  point,  and  that  all  the  available  means 
of  the  government  should  be  concentrated  here. 
I  will  do  all  a  general  can  do  with  the  splen- 
did army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and 
if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
can  at  least  die  with  it  and  share  its  fate." 

On  the  26^h  of  June,  as  was  anticipated, 
Jackson  attacked  McClellan' s  right  wing,  and 
after  a  desperate  fight  and  terrible  slaughter, 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  it  necesssry  to 
withdraw  it  across  the  Chickahominy.  The 
operations  of  the  day  showed  that  the  rebel 
army  so  far  exceeded  General  McClellan's  in 
numbers  as  to  make  decisive  victory  on  his 
part  entirely  hopeless. 

On  the  27th  it  was  determined  to  retire  to 
the  James  river,  for  which  movement,  as  a 
possible  cOHtingency,  General  McClellan  had 
previously  made  some  preparations.  The 
necessary  orders  were  promptly  issued,  and 
on  the  28  th  portions  of  the  army  were  in 
motion.  On  the  latter  day,  Gen.  McClellan 
transmitted  a  message  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  giving  the  results  of  the  battle  and 
concluded  as  follows : 

"Iknow  that  a  few  thousand  more  men 
would  have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat 
to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  Government  must 
not  and  cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the 
result.  I  feel  too  earnestly  to  night,  I  have 
seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades, 
to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the  Government 
has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not 
do  so  now,  the  game  is  lost.  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  owe  no 
thanks  to  you,  or  any  other  persons  in  Wash- 
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ington.  You  here  done  yonr  best  to  sacrifice 
thia  army." 

The  retreat  to  James  river  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
more  than  double  its  numbers,  without  the 
loss  of  a  gun  or  a  wagon  by  the  assaults  o' 
the  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
military  feats  on  record.  Of  itself  it  is 
enough  to  immortalize  in  history  that  army 
BBd  its  commander.  Gan.  McClellan  each 
day  directed  the  commanders  of  corps  what 
to  do  that  day,  and  night  with  few  exceptions 
found  each  of  them  in  their  appointed  places. 
Each  corps  and  division  falfiUed  its  assigned 
duty  as  if  each  had  been  a  part  of  one  great 
machine.  Whenever  the  enemy  attempted 
to  interrupt  them  they  turned  upon  and 
repulsed  him  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
then  resumed  their  march.  In  this  manner, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  bsffled  but  neither 
conquered  nor  discouraged,  after  seven  days 
marching  and '^ghting,  reached  a  restirg  place 
on  James  river.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners  during  the  seven  days,  was 
over  15,000;  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and 
wounded  was   doubtless   much  the  greatest. 

Such  wns  the  result  of  the  President's  in- 
terferences with  McClellan' 3  plans.  First, 
he  prevented  a  rapid  advance  upon  Richmond 
and  its  probable  capture  by  withholding  Mc- 
Dowell's corps  at  the  outset  of  thei  campaign. 
Then  again,  after  promising  that  corps,  by 
withdrawing  it  to  complete  his  trap  to  catch 
Jackson,  he  deprived  McClellan  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  41,000  and  prevented  the  cspture  of 
Richmond  before  Jickson could  join  Lee.  In 
short,  the  President's  sagacious  management 
culminated  in  depriving  MoClellan  of  41,000 
men  and  increasing  Let's  army  by  Jackson's 
corps  probably  20,000,  making  a  relative  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  the  two  armies  of 
about  60,000  men  I  Thus  did  President  Lin- 
coln prevent  the  capture  of  Richmond. 

Amos  Kendall. 
August  20,  1864. 


LETrER  XIV. 
PROOFS  OF   OSNERAL    M'CLELLAN'S    LOYALTY — IN 

what  he  and  lincoln  aoaee  and  in  what 
they  differ — his  letter  consist  :nt  with 
chi  "ago  platp  lim  -opposition  to  bim  18 
support  cp  lincoln  — our  fotvfie  in  oare  of 
Lincoln's  rr  electi>n. 

To  all  Juit  and  Patn'otio  Men  : 

Before  we  proce"d  with   ovxr   txpoyition  of 

the  conduct  of  the  Administration  towards  the 


army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  able  General 
who  created  it,  we  turn  aside  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Democratic  nominations  atd 
define  the  issues  now  before  the  country. 

The  objections  to  General  McClellan  as  a 
candidate  for  the  PresideHcy  are  both  amusing 
and  instructive.  In  this  one  thing  tho  Lin- 
colnites  and  those  whom  they  call  Copper- 
heads cordially  agree.  The  Lincolnites  are 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  McClellan,  in  his 
acts,  is  too  much  like  Lincoln  to  be  a  fitting 
candidate  for  Copperheads,  and  the  latter 
echo  the  sentiment.  If  any  thing  were  want 
ing  beyond  his  own  declarations  to  establish 
General  McClellan's  uncompromising  loyalty, 
it  is  furnished  by  the  concurrence  of  that  point 
of  these  two  extren  e  factions.  It  proves,  that 
General  McClellan  is  a  fitting  candiddie  to  be 
voted  for  by  all  Conservative  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats. 

But  McClellan  and  Lincoln  agree  on  only 
one  point,  and  that  is  a  professed  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  Union  at  every  hazard. 

They  differ  radically  in  relation  to  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Lincoln  has  a  preliminary  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  and  that  is  the  abandonment  of 
slavery  by  the  seceded  Siates.  He  will  not 
let  them  return  to  the  Union  without  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  right  held  in  common  by 
all  the  States — by  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
South  Carolina.  To  force  the  cbandocraent 
of  this  right  upon  the  Southern  States  while 
it  is  er joyed  by  the  Northern,  whether  they 
choose  to  exercise  it  or  not,  he  would  sacrifice 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  northern  lives  and 
Ihoasands  of  millions  of  northern  money.  In 
short,  he  is  not  waging  war  to  maintain  the 
Constitutional  Union  based  on  the  equality  of 
the  States,  but  to  enforce  on  the  Southern 
States  a  new  Union,  in  which  their  relation  to 
the  Northern  shall  be  that  of  conquered  pro- 
vinces, deriving  their  local  institutions,  not 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  but  from  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  conqueror. 

MoCkllan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  wage 
war  for  do  other  purpose  than  disarming  re- 
bels and  enforcing  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
just  as  th^y  are.  That  done,  the  Union  would 
be  ipso  facto  restored,  and  each  State  would 
stand  in  its  original  position  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges. 

L'ncoln  will  receive  no  proposition  for  the 
-estoration  of  pcnoo  and  union  which  dees 
not  iiUo  propose  the   abolition  of  slavery. 

McClellaa,  on  the  othor  hand,   "  no  soon  as 
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it  is  clear  or  erea  probable,  that  our  presest 
ftdversaries  are  ready  for  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  Uaion, "  would  "exhaust  all  the  re 
sources  of  statesmanship  practiced  hj  civil- 
ized nations  and  taught  bj  the  traditions  of 
the  American  people,  coneisteat  with  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  to  secure 
Euch  peace,  re  establish  the  Union  and  guar- 
antee for  the  future  the  coBStitutional  rights 
of  every  State." 

M<3Clellan  is  for  the  old  Union  founded  on 
consent,  only  insisting  that  the  Sjuthern 
States  ihall  be  faithful  to  their  engagements. 

Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  a  new  Union  founded 
on  conquest,  and  supported  by  minorities  in 
the  conquered  States   backed  by  bayonets. 

In  short,  McClellan  is  for  permanent  peace 
and  Lincoln  virtually  for  perpetual  war. 

Which  ought  conservadve  Democrats  and 
Republicans  vote  for  ? 

Bat  gome  of  the  so-called  peace  Democrats, 
it  seems,  think  General  McCiellan's  letter  o! 
acceptance  incompatible  with  the  Chicago 
platform.  la  what  respect  ?  The  platform 
declcires  "  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
we  will  adhere  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  our  strength,  sec  :rity  and  hap 
pinoss  as  a  people,  and  as  a  rame  work  of 
government  equally  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  States,  both  North 
ern and  South." 

Gen.  McClollan  declares  that  "  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards."  Now, 
what  is  the  diflF-rence  between  a  declaration 
of  "  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union'*'*  and  a 
declaration  that  it  ^' muU  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards?'*  And  how  can  men  who  voted  for 
the  former  declaration,  refuse  to  vote  for 
McClellan  because  he  made  the  latter  ? 

But  the  platform  declares  that:  "justice, 
humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare, 
de'^  and  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  Convention  of  all  the  States,  or  other 
peaceable  means  to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
States."  And  Gen.  McClellan  says  nothing 
about  armistice  or  convention.  Not  in  terms, 
bat  he  does  say  what  includes  them  and  tnuch 
more.  He  says  that  as  soon  as  it  is  "  even 
probable"  that  the  rebslfi  are  "ready  for 
pease  upon  the  basis  of  tha  Constitution," 
"all  the  resources  of  statesmanship"  &o., 
"ehculd  be  exhausted  to  secure  it."     Is  not 


an  armistice  and  a  ooiiTention  within  "  the 
resources  of  statesmanship?"  The  fact  is, 
ihat  Gen.  McClellan  does  not  onfine  hiiaself 
to  those  specific  means,  but  he  does  commit 
himself  to  resort  to  those  or  any  other  honor- 
able means  which  clrcuQD6tanc-,'S  at  the  time 
may  show  to  be  more  efficient  to  the  ersdi 
whenever  there  is  even  a  probability  that  the 
rebfclri  are  prepared  to  treat.  What  can  any 
"  unswerving"  friend  of  the  Union  ask  more  ? 
Would  any  man  desire  tho  Government  to 
off'^r  an  armistice  when  there  is  not  the  least 
probability  that  if'would  be  accepted  ? 

What  can  any  "  unswerving  "  friend  of  the 
Union,  who  thinks  it  can  be  saved  by  stop- 
ping the  war,  gain  by  refusing  to  vote  for 
McClellan  ?  McClellan  stands  plt^dged  to 
stop  it  the  moment  the  Southern  States  show 
or  indicate  a  williagne&s  to  live  in  peace 
within  the  Union  as  it  was.  Lincoln  will  neither 
Stop  the  war  nor  even  listen  to  a  proposition 
for  peace,  until  the  people  of  the  seceded 
S- ates  give  up  ono  of  their  reserved  rights. 
Which  helds  out  the  best  prospect  for  peace, 
and  which  ought  the  meet  ultra  man  to  pro- 
f  jr  ?  By  not  supporting  McClellan,  ho  will 
aid  in  the  re-election  of  Lincoln,  as  truly  as  if 
he  voted  for  him.  He  mf.kes  himself  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  continuance  of  the  war 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  all  the 
abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  present  Ad- 
micistration.  Every  citizen  is  responsible  for 
public  wrongs  to  aid  in  preventing  which  he 
has  the  power,  but  will  not  use  it.  Nor  would 
the  responsibility  be  lessened  by  running  a 
third  candidate,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that 
it  could  have  no  other  practical  efl'.^ct  than  to 
aid  in  the  re  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Under 
these  circumstances,  every  trufy  "unswerv- 
ing" friend  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
as  it  was  will  support  Gen.  McClellan,  cor- 
dially, we  should  hope,  but,  if  from  no  other 
higher  motive,  as  ^*a  choice  of  evils." 

There  are  two  things  for  which  every  true 
patriot  should  now  pray  and  labor — one  is, 
the  success  of  the  national  arms,  so  that  the 
rebels  shall  be  si^iisfied  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  be  inclined  to  give  it 
up  and  return  to  their  allegiance.  The  other 
is,  the  election  of  Gen.  McClellan,  thus  opening 
to  them  the  door  for  restoration  and  peace  on 
the  only  conditions  which  will  render  any 
cordial  reunion  possible.  Bat  should  Mr.  Lin- 
coln be  re-elected,  and  persist  in  his  present 
policy,  we  see  nothing  in  the  future  of  our 
country  but  an  interminable  war  of  guerrillas, 
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if  Eot  of  large  ar«aieg,  farther  disintegrations 
of  territory,  crushing  taxation,  bankruptcy  and 
repudiation,  en  end  of  all  truly  republican 
governmenti  the  domination  of  unprincipled 
military  chieftains,  and  a  never  ending  sue 
cession  of  revolutions,  instig  .ted  by  foreign 
intrigue  and  personal  ambition,  until  our 
people  become  powerless,  as  now  in  Mexico, 
to  defend  them-^elves  against  the  armies  of 
some  European  despot  which  shall  como  to 
force  upon  them  as  Emperor  the  imported 
scion  of  s'smt-  royal  house  ;  or,  at  best,  until 
exhauJted  by  internal  strife,  they  submit,  as 
their  only  alternative  for  peace  and  security, 
to  some  victorious  chief,  and  become  a  great 
consolidated  empire  under  a  native  dynasty. 
All  which  may  God  in  his  mercy  avert. 

Amos  Kendall. 
September  13,  1864. 


LETTER  XV. 

THE  PBESIDENT'9  THANKS  TO  THS  AP.MY — NONE 
FROM  WAR  DEPAETMSNT  —  m'CLELLAN  TO  BE 
GOTTEN  RID  OF — A  MONTH  LOST  — ARMY 
ORDERED  TO  AQUIA  CREEK — AKMY  OF  VIRGINIA 
—  RFB-3LS  Ar VANCE  T  WARDS  WASHINGTON  — 
ATT- MPT  TO  HOLD  M'CLELLAN  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  DfLATS — HE  RFPOP.Td  AND  ASKS  WHAT  HE 
SHALL  D.) — NO  ANSWER — ASKS  TO  FHARE  THE 
FATE  OF  HIS  MEN — IS  NOT  ALLOWED — IS  DE- 
PRIVED OF  ALL  COMMAND  — HIS  AgS!^TANCE  IM 
PLjR!  D~IS  put  INC'fMMANDOF  WASHINGTON'S 
DEFENCES  AND  Fllf  ALLY  OF  POPe's  DEFEATED 
AS  MY. 

To  all  Just  and  Patriotic  Men  : 

Our  thirteenth  letter  left  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James 
River,  twenty- five  miles  from  Richmond, 
whither  it  had  been  compelled  to  retire  before 
overwhelming  numbers  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal,  by  order  of  the  President,  tf. 
McDowell's  corps,  then  consisting  of  forty- 
ene  thousand  men. 

When  it  was  too  late,  the  President  seems, 
for  a  time,  to  have  become  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice, not  to  say  cruelty,  he  had  practiced 
towards  that  gallant  army  and  its  able  Com 
mander.  On  the  2i  of  Jaly,  1862,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Gen.  McClellan  as  follows  : 

*'  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough 
to  take  Richmond  juat  now,  I  do  not  a&k  you 
to.  'J'ry  just  now  to  save  the  army  material 
and  personnel,  and  /  will,  strengthen  it  for  the 
offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can.''* 

Th4  next  day,  having  heard  of  the  safe 
arrival  ot  the  army  ut  Harrison's  Landing,  he 
again  telegraphed  Gen.  MtClellan  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  satii-fled    that  yourself,  officers  and 


men  have  done  the  best  yon  could.  All  ao- 
counts  say  better  fighting  was  never  done. 
Ten  thousand  thauks  for  it." 

Oa  the  5  th  of  July  the  President  sent  to 
Gen.  McClellan  the  following  message,  viz  : 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  the  relief  which 
your  two  despatches  of  12  and  1  P.  M.  yes- 
terday gave  me.  Be  assured  that  the  heroism 
and  skill  of  yourself,  officers  and  men,  is  and 
forever  will  be  appreciated.  If  you  can  hold 
your  present  position,  we  shall  hive  the  enemy  yet. " 

Bcit  not  a  word  of  commendation  came  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  theGen^^ral  in- Chief. 
Feeling  this  injustice  to  his  brave  army  Gen. 
McClellan  afterwards  sent  to  Gen.  Halleck 
the  following  messag?!,  viz : 

•'  Please  say  a  kind  word  to  my  army,  that 
I  can  repeat  to  them  in  general  orders,  in  re- 
gard td  their  conduct  at  Yorktown,  Williams- 
burg, West  Point,  Hanover  Court  House,  and 
on  the  Chickahominy,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  seven  days,  and  the  recent  retreat. 

*' No  one  has  ever  said  anything  to  cheer 
them  but  myself.  Say  nothing  about  me  ; 
merely  give  my  men  and  cfficers  .credit  for 
wh?,t  they  have  done.  It  will  do  you  much 
good,  and  will  strengthen  you  much  with 
them  if  you  issue  a  handsome  ordsr  to  them 
in  regard  to  v/hat  they  have  aecompliahed. 
They  deserve  it." 

To  this  there  was  no  response  whatever. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  tribuLe  paid  by 
the  President  in  his  messages  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  and  itsa  cfliaers,  was  as  sincere  as 
it  was  just.  And  it  will  be  perceived,  that  at 
that  time,  the  President  did  not  contemplate 
the  withdrawal  of  that  army,  but  proposed  to 
reinforce  it  where  it  was.  This  w^j  in  accor- 
dance with  the  views  and  wishes  (f  General 
McClellan.  His  plan  was,  when  reinforced, 
as  stated  by  General  Halleck  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  do  precisely  what  Gene- 
ral Grant  is  doing  now,  attack  Petersburg 
and  cut  off  the  communications  of  Richmond 
Vith  the  South. 

Other  plans,  however,  had  been  concocted 
at  Washington,  one  object  of  which  was  to  get 
rid  of  General  McClellan  by  taking  his  army 
away  from  him.  To  his  repeated  requests 
for  reinforcements,  ho  was  told  none  could  he 
sent  to  him.  la  vain  he  pointed  to  various 
bodies  of  troops  which  might  with  facility  be 
added  to  his  command,  and  pledged  himself 
to  take  Richmond  if  they  would  but  give  him 
fifty  thousand  more  men.  The  answer  still 
was  "they  had  none  to  send  him."  What 
had  bxcotne  of  the  73  000  men  lyft  by  General 
McCiellaa  lor  the  defence  of  Washington  and 
I  its  approaches,  of  McDowell's  corps  amount- 
I  iag  when  ordered  after  Jackson  to  41,000  j  of 
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Fremont's  command  amonntiog,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  at  least  25,000,  and  the  many  thou 
sands  which  had  reached  Washington  from 
the  E  ist  after  General  McClellan  left  oh  his 
peninsular  campaign,  in  all  not  much  short  of 
150.000  me:::  I 

It  was  on  the  31  of  Jaly,  that  the  last  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  reached  Harrison's 
Landing,  and  it  was  not  until  the  31  of  Au- 
gust that  General  McClellan,  notwithstanding 
his  urgeat  appeals,  could  find  out  what  was  to 
be  done  with  it.  Oa  the  latter  day,  ho  was 
informed  by  General  Ealleck,  who  had  been 
made  General  in  Chief,  that  it  wasdeterm'ned 
to  withdraw  hiB  army  from  the  Peninsula  to 
Aqaia  Creek.  General  McClellan  remonstra- 
ted with  all  his  powers  of  language  against 
this  step  ;  but  the  authoritier  at  Washington 
were  IlA  ;xible.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  16. h  of  August  that  the  last  of  the  men 
and  materials  could  be  removed  from  Harri- 
son's Landing. 

Thr;S  was  more  than  a  month  lost  by  the 
isdecision  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
For  this  delay.  General  McClellan  was  not  in 
the  least  responsible.  He  frequently  asked 
for  the  decision  of  the  Government  in  language 
like  the  following.  In  a  message  dated  the 
18th  July,  he  said: 

"Am  anxious  to  have  determination  of 
Government  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring for  it.  Hours  are  very  precious  now 
and  perfect  unity  of  action  necessary." 

In  another  message  dated  the  30th  of  July, 
he  said : 

"  I  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  decided  what 
is  to  be  done  by  this  army,  and  that  the  de- 
cision may  be  to  reinforce  it  at  once.  We 
are  losing  much  valuable  time,  and  that  at  a 
moment  when  energy  and  decision  are  sadly 
needed." 

Thus,  not  from  any  fault  of  Gen.  McClellan, 
but  through  want  of  decision  at  Washington, 
an  army  of  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  men 

was  rendered  perfectly  useless  for  nearly  six 
weeks. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President's  plan  of 
advancing  upon  Richmond  by  land,  appears 
to  have  been  resumed.  A  new  army  called 
the  army  of  Virginia  was  organized,  com- 
posed of  the  remnants  of  McDowell's  corps, 
Fremont's  army  and  the  troops  about  Wash- 
ington, and  Gen.  Pope  was  placed  in  com- 
mand. It  was  a  portion  of  this  new  plan  of 
campaign  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
fihonld  be  merged  in  this  new  army,  and  that 
General  McClellan  should  thus  be  deprived  of  I 
bis  command  without  being  directly  dismissed.  | 


It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme  that, 
after  a  month's  apparent  hesitation,  the  Ar- 
my of  the  Potomac  was  ordered  from  Harri- 
son's Landing  to  Aqufa  Creek. 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  leaders  perceived  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  seriously  pressed 
near  Richmond,  they  resolved  to  carry  war 
into  the  loyal  States  and  advanced  with  their 
main  army  towards  Washington.  Had  the 
decision  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Virginia 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  been  announ- 
ced two  weeks  sooner,  as  it  might  have  been, 
the  junction  would  have  been  formed  before 
the  rebel  army  could  reach  the  Union  lines 
and  Lee  would  have  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  superior  force.  But  the  delay  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  the  order  enabled  him  to  fall 
upon  the  army  of  Virginia  before  the  rein- 
forcements from  the  Army  of  the  Potomao 
could  be  gotten  into  position.  And  the  dis- 
aster to  Pope's  army  was  as  much  attributable 
to  this  mismanagement  at  Washington  as  to 
tho  incompetency  of  its  commander. 

When  the  consequences  of  the  delay  to 
give  th3  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomao  began  to  develop  themselves, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  most  uc justly 
attempted  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  Gen. 
McClellan.  In  a  message,  dated  August  9th, 
Gen.  Halleck  said  to  him  : 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  is  mass- 
ing his  forces  ia  front  of  Generals  Pope  and 
Barnside,  and  that  he  expects  to  crush  them 
and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac.  You  must 
send  reinforcements  instantly  to  Aquia  Creek. 
Considering  the  amount  of  transportation  at 
your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory." 

This  was  but  six  days  after  the  order  for 
the  movement  of  the  whole  army,  consisting 
of  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  men  with  all  its 
material,  had  been  given.  General  McClellan 
said  in  his  reply : — "There  has  been  no  un- 
necessary delay  as  you  assert,  not  an  hour ; 
but  everything  has  been  and  is  being  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  carry  out  your 
orders." 

On  the  10 th  of  August,  Gen.  Halleck  tele- 
graphed Gen.  McClellan  as  follows  : 

"The  enemy  is  crossing  the  Eapidan  in 
large  force.  They  are  fighting  Gen.  Pope  to- 
day ;  there  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your 
movements.  That  which  has  already  occurred 
was  entirely  unexpected  and  must  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  Let  not  a  moment  be  lost 
and  telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  yon 
have  made  In  executing  the  order  to  transfer 
your  troops." 

Gen.  McClellan  in  his  reply  said  : 

''I  assure  you  again,  that  there  has  not 
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been  any  tmnecessaiy  delay  in  carrying  out 
your  orders." 

And  after  detailing  the  progress  made  and 
makirg,  be  added : 

"  The  present  moment  is  probably  not  the 
proper  one  for  me  to  refer  to  the  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  unjust  tone  of  your  telegrams  of 
late.  It  will,  however,  make  no  difference  in 
my  official  action." 

On  this  as  on  other  occasions,  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  at  Washington  that  large 
armies  with  all  their  material  can  be  moved 
hundreds  of  miles  as  easily  as  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  and  almost  as  quickly.  There  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  Gen.  Halleck's  ill- 
humor  in  this  case,  if  he  had  given  the  ordtr 
to  transfer  two  or  three  weeks  sooner. 

General  McClollan  reported  from  Aqnia 
Creek  on  the  24  h  of  August,  and  on  the  26th 
was  requested  to  go  to  Alexandria,  where, 
General  Halleck  stated,  "  great  irregularities 
are  reported."  Oa  the  same  day  he  went  to 
Alexandria  and  betook  himself  to  the  task  of 
CO.  recting  irregularities  and  sending  ont  to 
'  the  aid  of  General  Pope,  as  they  arrived,  the 
various  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Although  he  was  daily  and  almost 
hourly  called  upon  to  perform  some  speeifi; 
duty,  no  definite  command  was  assigned  to 
him.  la  a  message  t^  the  President  on  the 
29uh  of  AugU3t,  he  said  : 

"  Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  I 
wish  to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority 
are.  I  atk  for  nothing,  but  will  obey  what 
ever  orders  jou  may  give.  I  only  ask  a 
prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once  give  the 
necessary  ord-jrs.  It  will  not,  do  to  delay  any 
longer." 

A  copy  of  the  camo  message  was  cent  to 
General  Halleck  ;  but  to  that  portion  of  it,  no 
answer  was  returned.  On  the  30:h  the  saunfl 
of  battle  was  heard  in  Alexandria,  and  Gene- 
ral McClell'^n  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Gene- 
ral Halleck : 

"  I  cannot  express  to  ycu  the  pain  and 
mortification  I  have  experienced  to-day  in 
listening  to  the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of 
my  men.  /s  I  cat\  bo  of  no  further  use  here 
I  respeclfuliy  a£k  that  if  there  is  a  probabili 
ty  of  the  conflict  being  renewed  to-morrow. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
battle  withroys'aff',  mer^-ly  to  be  with  my 
own  men,  if  nothing  more  ;  they  will  fijht 
none  the  worse  for  my  beicg  with  them.  If 
it  is  not  deemed  best  to  intrust  me  with  the 
oommand,  even  of  my  own  army,  I  simply 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  share  tbeix  fate  on  th« 
field  of  battle.    Please  reply  to  this  to-night." 

It  appears  that  Gen.  Halleck  did  not  read 
the  despatch  until  the  next  day,  when  he 


merely  replied,  * '  I  cannot  answer  withont 
seeing  the  President,  as  Gen.  Pope  is  in 
command  by  his  orders,  of  the  Department." 
As  General  McClellan  did  not  aek  the  com- 
mand of  his  men,  but  only  to  "share  their 
fate  on  the  fivild  of  battle,"  this  answer  was 
a  denial  of  his  request. 

Oa  the  sance  day,  however,  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  War  Department  containing 
the  following  clauses  : 

*•  Gen.  M'jC'ellan  commands  tbat  portion  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  has  not  been 
sent  forward  to  Gent^ral  Pipe's  command. 
General  Pope  commands  iho  Army  of  Virginia, 
and  all  the  forces  temporarily  attached  to  it." 

As  not  two  hundred  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  remained  under  McClellan's  orders, 
this  disposition  left  him  but  a  mockery  of 
command,  and  was  in  fact  the  consummation 
of  the  design  to  get  rid  of  him  by  merging  his 
army  in  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

^^  Man  proposes  hut  God  disposes. ^'  That 
very  day.  General  Pope  was  defeated  and  hia 
arm.y  was  then  hastening  towards  Washing- 
ton in  wild  disorder. 

The  next  day,  General  Halleck  implores 
the  assistance  of  General  McClellan  in  the 
following  words,  viz : 

"  I  bf.g  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  critis  with 
your  ability  and  experience.  1  am  entirely  tired 
out.'' 

Oa  the  next  day,  tho  1st  of  September, 
General  MeClellaa  at  General  Halleck's  re- 
quest, came  to  Washington.  In  an  interview 
with  that  General,  he  was  instructed  to  take 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  city,  ex- 
pres?]y  limited  to  the  works  and  their  garri- 
sons and  forbidden  to  exercise  any  control 
,over  the  troops  operating  in  front  under 
General  Pope. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  was 
invited  to  au  interview  with  the  President, 
who  was  greatly  moved  with  the  f.pprehen- 
sion  that  the  troops  who  had  composed  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  actuated  by  resentment 
at  the  treatment  they  and  their  favorite  G.in- 
eral  had  received,  would  hot  cordially  co- 
operate with  General  Pope.  He  told  General 
McClellan  that  he  had  always  boen  his  friend, 
assured  him  that  he  alone  could  rectify  the 
evil,  and  begged  him  to  do  so  by  a  message  to 
some  of  his  old  officers.  Although  the  Gene- 
ral iiad,  and  expressed  perfect  faith  in  his  old 
associates,  to  gratify  the  President,  ho  sent  to 
General  Fitz  John  Porter  the  following  mes- 
[ sage : 
I     "I  ask  of  you  for  my  sake,  and  that  of  the 
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country,  and  the  old  army  of  the  Potomac, 
that  you  and  all  my  friends,  will  land  the 
fullest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  to  Gene- 
ral Pope,  in  all  the  operations  now  going  on. 
The  destinies  of  onr  country,  the  honor  of 
our  army  are  at  stake,  and  all  d^^pends  now 
upon  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  all  in  the 
field.  This  week  is  the  crisis  of  cur  fate.  Say 
the  same  thing  to  my  friends  ia  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  that  the  last  request  I  have 
to  make  of  them  is,  that  for  their  country's 
sake  they  will  extend  to  General  Pope,  the 
same  support  they  ever  have  to  me. 

"  I  am  in  charge  of  the  defeiices  of  Wash 
ington,  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to  render  your 
retreat  safe,  should  that  become  necessary." 

What  took  plaice  the  next  day  Gsn.  McClel- 
lan  describes  in  his  Pieport,  es  follows  : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  2i  tho  President 
and  Gen.  Halleck  came  to  my  house,  when  the 
President  informed  me  that  Colonel  Kelton 
had  returned  from  the  front ;  that  our  aflfairs 
wefe  in  bad  condition  ;  that  the  army  was  in 
full  retreat  upon  the  defences  of  vVasbington  ; 
the  roads  filled  with  stragglers,  &3.  He  in- 
structed me  to  take  steps  at  once  and  collect 
the  stragglers,  place  the  works  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  and  to  go  out  tomtet,  and  take 
command  of  the  army  when  it  approached  the 
vicinity  of  the  works  ;  then  to  put  the  troops 
in  the  best  position  for  defence  ;  commiiting 
everything  to  my  hands. 

I  immediately  took  steps  to  carry  cut  these 
orders." 

Thus,  on  the  30th  of  Augu-st,  traitorous 
abolitionism  which  hated  Gen.  McClellan  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  co-operating 
with  military  and  political  jealousy,  succeeded 
in  depriving  McClellan  of  all  command. 

On  the  3lst  the  storm  thickens  and  he  is 
implored  to  aid  the  Washington  authorities 
with  his  "ability  and  experience." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  thnhder  rolls 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  he  is  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  dofences  of  Washington. 

On  the  2nd  of  September;  the  storm  bursts, 
and  the  reooil  of  the  weak  and  wicked  policy 
of  not  supporting  McClellan  before  Richmond 
fills  its  authors  with  dismay,  aad  they  ttirn 
to  that  persecuted  General  as  the  only  man 
who  can  save  the  Capital  from  capture  and 
themselves  from  everlasting  ii:f.imy. 

He  saves  them  1  Are  they  grateful  f  We 
shall  see. 

Amos  Kendall. 

September  19,  1864. 


LETTER  XVI. 
EFFECT  OP    M'CLBLLAN's    RESTORATION — HIS    DE 
LAYS — INTERFiiaESCES  — GENERAL       HALLECK'S 

HONOR — M'clBLLAN    LBARNS    LSB's    DEIONS j 

ADVAJiCES  KAPiDLX— VICTOBICS  AT  C2.f.MPrON'S  [ 


GAP,  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  AND  ANTIETAM  — HAB- 
PKR's  PEBBT— relative  LOeSES  — LINCOLN 
SAVED  RICHMOND— m'CLELLAN  SAVED  WASH- 
INGTON. 

To  all  Just  and  Patriotic  Men  : 

Our  last  letter  closed  with  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Ganeral  McClellan  on  the  21  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  in  the  command  of  his  old  army  In- 
creased by  the  routed  remains  of  the  army  of 
Virginia. 

On  that  very  day  he  issued  orders  directing 
the  retreating  corps  and  detachments  what 
positions  to  take  up,  so  as  most  effectually  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  effect 
upon  the  army  was  electric.  "How  did  you 
feel, "  said  we  to  a  soldier  "when  your  old 
commander  was  restored  to  you  ?"  "We  felt," 
said  he,  "like  one  who  had  lost  all  he  had  in 
the  world  and  it  was  all  suddenly  restored  to 
him  when  he  least  expected  it."  Rapidly  the 
demoralized  portions  of  the  army  recovered 
their  organization  and  confidence  aid  were 
prepared  for  battle  and  victory. 

The  rebels  did  not  pursue  the  retreating 
Union  army  towards  Washington,  and  on  the 
3i  of  September,  had  disappeared  from  the 
front  on  the  Virginia  side.  It  became  evi- 
dent, that  their  design  was  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, but  at  what  points  or  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Baltimore  or  Washing- 
ton on  the  Maryland  side  or  invading  Penn- 
sylvania, could  not  for  some  days  be  ascer- 
tained. General  McClellan .  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  crossed  into  Maryland,  and 
cautiously  advanced  on  several  parallel  roads 
keeping  the  Potomac  on  his  left  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  covar  Washington  until  the  rebel 
plans  should  be  developed  As  on  former  oo- 
casions,  the  authorities  at  Washington,  still 
trembling  for  their  own  safety,  were  con- 
stantly thrusting  upon  him  their  apprehen- 
sions and  advice.  Oa  the  9:h  September, 
General  Ilalleek  telegraphed  him  as  follows  : 

'*  Until  we  can  get  better  advices  about  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  at  Drainesville,  I 
think  we  muRt  be  very  criutiou^  about  strip- 
ping too  much  tho  forts  on  the  Virginia  side. 
It  may  be  the  enemy's  olj^ct  to  draw  off  the 
mass  of  our  forces  and  then  att6iL.pt  to  attack 
from  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  Think 
of  this." 

On  the  13!,h  he  telegraphed  :  "  Until  yon. 
know  mor«»  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south 
of  the  Potomac,  you  are  wrong  in  thus  un- 
covering the  C:\pital.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  enemy  will  send  a  small  column  to- 
wards Pennsylvania  to  draw  your  forces  in 
that  d;rectioa,  then  Euddenly  move  on  Wash- 
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Ington  with  the  forces  somth  of  the  Potomac 
and  those  he  may  cross  over." 

On  the  14th  Gen.  Halleck  telegraphed  : 
"  Scouts  report  a  large  force  still  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac.  If  so,  I  fear  you 
are  exposing  your  left  and  rear." 

On  the  16  th  Qoa.  Halleck  telegraphed  :  "I 
think,  however,  that  you  will  find  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  in  your  front,  has 
crossed  the  river.  I  fear  now  more  than  over 
that  they  will  recroes  at  Harpar'a  Ferry,  or 
below,  and  turn  your  left,  thus  cutting  you 
off  from  Washington.  This  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  part  of  their  plan  and  hence  my 
arxiety  on  the  subject." 

The  general  reader  will  remember  that  Gen- 
eral Halleck  testified  before  a  certain  military 
commission  that  General  McClellan,  when 
ordered  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Maryland, 
had  marched  with  his  army  on  an  average 
only  six  miles  a  day,  and  a  clamor  was  raised 
against  him  because  he  was  so  slow.  But 
General  Halleck  did  not  state  that  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  for  him  to  have  ad- 
vanced faster  until  he  knew  the  enemy's  ob- 
jects, and  that,  slow  as  his  progress  was,  it 
was  too  fast  for  the  nerves  of  the  General  in 
chief,  who  constantly  imagined  he  saw  the 
rebel  army  evading  McClellan  and  falling 
upon  Washington.  If  these  messages  meant 
anything,  they  meant  that  General  McClel- 
lan was  proceeding  too  fast — was  leaving 
Washington  too  far  behind  him — so  far  that 
the  rebels  mi^ht  slip  in  and  capture  the  Tity 
with  its  worthy  occupants.  Yet,  the  General 
in  chief  afterwards  had  the  honor,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  to  state  that  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  marched  on  an  average  only 
six  miles  a  day,  creating  the  impression  that 
he  was  criminally  slow  in  advancing  upon  the 
enemy  ? 

Oa  the  13lh  of  September,  a  general  order 
of  the  rebel  commander,  dated  the  9Lh,  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  General  McClellan,  which 
conclusively  showed,  that  his  immediate  ob- 
ject was  not  an  attack  on  Washington,  bat 
the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  through  the 
Cumberland  valley.  From  that  moment  his 
advance  was  rapid  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
eager  for  battle.  All  portions  of  the  army 
were  ordered  to  advance  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  On  the  next  day,  the  l4th  of 
September,  occurred  the  battles  and  victories 
of  South  Mountain  and  Crampton's  Gap.  It 
was  night  before  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
was  ended.     The  next  morning  the  enemy 


wore  rapidly  pursued,  250  prisoners  and  two 
guns  taken  in  Boonsboro,  many  stragglers 
picked  up,  and  night  found  the  opposing 
armies  confronting  each  other  at  Antietam 
creek.  The  16  th  was  spent  in  reconnoitering 
and  taking  positions  until  near  night,  when  a 
sharp  fight  occurred  between  advanced  par- 
ties. On  the  l7th  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Antietam,  at  the  close  of  which, 
though  the  rebels  lost  some  of  their  posi- 
tions they  still  maintained  a  defiant  front. 
The  18  :h  was  spent  in  burying  the  dead, 
taking  care  of  the  wounded,  reorganizing  the 
shattered  columns  and  preparing  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  battle  the  next  morning ;  but 
the  enemy  retreated  in  the  night,  conceding 
the  victory  to  the  Union  arms.  Thus  was 
Washington  relieved  from  apprehensions,  and 
Pennsylvania  saved  from  invasion. 

After  all  this,  a  cruel  and  unjust  attempt 
was  made  by  the  General-in-Chief  to  hold 
Gen.  McClellan  responsible  for  the  surrender 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  with  nine  thousand  men, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  September.  Bet 
fore  ho  left  Washington,  Gen.  McClellan  had 
recommended  that  this  force  should  be  with- 
drawn and  sent  into  the  Cumberland  valley 
for  its  defence ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
his  recommendation.  On  the  10th  he  tele- 
graphed as  follows  to  Gen.  HiUeck  :  '*  Col. 
Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I  under- 
stand. He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is,  but 
could  be  of  great  service  if  ordered  to  join 
me.  I  suggest  thet  he  be  ordered  to  join  me 
by  the  most  practicable  route." 

The  General -in  Chief  replied :  **  There  is  no 
way  for  Col.  Miles  to  join  you  at  present ;  his 
only  chance  is  to  defend  his  works  until  you 
can  open  communication  with  him." 

Although  communication  was  cut  oflf  from 
below,  there  was  then  no  obstacle  to  his  retire- 
ment through  Williamsport  and  Hagerstown. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  not  then  under  Gen. 
McCiellan's  command,  and  he  could  do  no 
more  than  open  communication  with  it,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  save  the  garrison.  For  this 
purpose  was  the  advance  through  Crampton's 
Gap  ;  and  the  object  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, but  for  the  unnecessary  and  cowardly 
surrender  of  that  post  on  the  15th. 

The  Union  army  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
numbered  87,164  men.  It  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  12  469. 

The  rebel  army  numbered  about  97,000  men. 
Their  loss,  ikough  never  definitely  ascertain- 
ed, undoubtedly  excc>ded  that  of  tho  Union 
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army.  The  entire  killed  of  the  latfer  army 
were  2010  Of  the  rebel  army,  2700  dead 
were  counted  and  buried  on  the  field,  and 
many  more  were  buried  by  their  companions. 
The  Union  wounded  were  9,416.  If  the 
rebel  wounded  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
their  killed,  they  must  have  amounted  to 
about  13,000.  The  missing  of  the  Union 
army  were  1,043,  and  they  took  about  6,000 
prisoners.  Supposing  these  to  be  all  the  miss- 
ing on  the  rebel  side,  their  missing  exceeded 
those  of  the  Union  army  by  about  5,000. 
These  elements  conclusively  show  that  the 
rebel  loss  in  that  terrible  battle  largely  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  men. 

Not  a  single  gun  or  color  was  lost  by  the 
Union  army  in  the  battles  of  Crampton'a 
Gap,  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  while 
they  took  from  the  rebels  13  guns,  thirty- 
nine  colors  and  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand 
small  arms. 

And  yet  the  Lincoln  journals  assert  that 
Gen.  McClellan  never  won  a  victory  ! 

The  results  of  the  military  operations  of 
1862,  thus  far  under  Commander-in-Chief 
Lincoln  and  Major  General  McClellan,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

LINCOLN  SAVED  RICHMOND 

AND 

McCLELLAN  SAVED  WASHINGTON. 

For  saving  Richmond,  Lincoln  is  praised, 
flattered  and  proposed  for  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  ! 

For  saving  Washington,  McClellan  is  tra- 
duced, driven  from  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  even  stigmatized  as  the  accomplice  and 
leader  of  traitors  !  I 

God  is  just.  Are  the  people  ?  November 
will  answer. 

Amos  Kendall. 

September  24,  1864. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Condition  op  the  aemy   after  antietam — no 
recognition  op  ihb  victory — fa.ult  finding 

— ORDER  OP  6ih  OCTOBER— ITS  NAT0i.EAffO 
OBJECT — ARMY  CROSSES  THE  POTOMAC — IS  IN 
CONTACT  WITH  THE  ENEMY — m'cL  .LLAN  I IS- 
MISSED-  THE  PRETEXTS-  QUE;STICNS— THE  REAL 
CAUSE  HIS  FIDELITY — PROOF  THAT  IT  HAD  BEEN 
LONG  MEDITATED — HIS  SUBMISSION  TO  LAWFUL 
AUTHORITY — ORDER  AROUT  RESIGNATIONS. 

To  all  just  and  patriotic  men  : 

After  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  army  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  follow  the  rebel  army 
into  Virginia.    It  was  made  up  of  the  troops 


I  composing  the  old  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
[  those  composing  the  army  of  Virginia.  The 
former  had  been  rapidly  hurried  from  place 
to  place  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  the 
latter  demoralized  by  defeat.  Both,  in 
their  marches  and  battles  had  worn  out 
their  shoes  and  clothinfr,  and  had  lost  or  left 
behind  a  large  portion  of  their  tents  and  knap- 
sacks. Nor  was  it  otherwise  prudent  to  follow 
the  retreating  rebels.  The  means  of  trans- 
portation by  railroad  had  been  deranged  by 
the  military  operations,  the  army  had  no 
adequate  means  of  transportation  by  wagons, 
the  only  resource  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  so 
large  an  army  with  one  of  equal  size  in  its 
front,  could  not  procure  subsistence  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  rebel  army,  retreat- 
ing upon  its  supplies,  incurred  no  incon- 
venience from  those  sources.  There  was, 
therefore  much  hazard  of  ultimate  defeat 
should  the  Union  army,  under  these  circum- 
stancos,  attempt  a  pursuit. 

The  military  situation  did  not  at  that  time 
require  or  justify  the  incurring  of  any  hazard. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  campaign  had 
been  accomplished,  Washington  was  rescued 
from  danger,  Pennsylvania  saved  from  inva- 
sion, and  Maryland  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  General 
McClellan  to  run  no  risks,  to  desist  from  pur- 
suit unSil  he  could  open  his  lines  of  commu- 
nication, obtain  the  means  of  traasportation, 
rest  and  refit  his  exhausted  and  destitute 
men,  and  then  advance  again  upon  the  enemy 
with  a  well  supplied  and  reinspirited  army. 
With  these  views,  after  some  skirmishing  at 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  Gen. 
McClellan  betook  himself  to  re-organizing 
his  army  and  preparing  it  to  command  fur- 
ther victories. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  victory  of  An- 
tietam was  echoed  by  no  cheering  words  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  from  the  General- 
in-chief  or  the  War  Department,  to  the  army 
or  its  commander.  On  the  contrary,  having 
used  the  "ability  and  experience"  of  General 
McClellan  to  rescue  them  from  danger,  they 
recurred  to  their  former  habit  of  querulous- 
nessand  faultfinding,  seeming  to  think,  that 
however  destitute  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  the  soldiers  might  be,  Gen.  McClellan 
had  but  to  order  an  advance  and  the  rebellion 
would  be  annihilated. 

On  the  6:h  of  October  was  issued  to  Gen. 
McClellan  one  of  those  ridiculous  orders,  im- 
plying that  the  authorities   at  Washington 
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know  botter  what  is  practicable  and  proper 
than  Generals  in  command  a  hundred  or  hun 
dreds  of  miles  distant,  and  have  but  to  say 
the  word  and  all  difBcnlties  vanish,  armies 
can  move  without  food,  clothing  and  tents, 
wagons  or  horses,  and  impossibilities  beccme 
possible  as  by  the  fiat  of  Omnipatenco.  This 
order  came  from  the  General  in- Chief  and 
contained  the  following  passages,  v;z  : 

"The  Tresident  directs  that  you  cross  the 
Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or 
drive  him  south.  Your  army  must  move 
now  while  the  roads  are  good.  *  *  *  I  am  di- 
rected to  add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
General-in-Chief  fully  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  these  instructions." 

Every  such  order  given  by  the  President  to 
a  distant  commander,  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
conditional.  Had  the  army  been  supplied 
with  every  necessary  Article,  it  could  not  have 
stepped  across  the  Potomac  in  an  hour,  or  a 
day,  or  two  days,  and  le  time  of  its  move- 
ment must  necessarily  have  been  fixed,  not 
by  the  order  alone,  but  by  the  order  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  of  preparation  when  it 
was  received.  This  principle  was  recognized 
by  the  following  clause  in  the  order  itself: 

**  He  [the  President]  is  very  desirous  that 
your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible"  not  as 
soon  as  you  get  this  order,  but  as  soon  as  it  can 
possibly  be  gotten  ready.  When,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  Gen.  McClellan  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  his  army  and  asked  whether  the  Pre- 
sident "  desired  him  to  advance  upon  the 
enemy  at  once,"  the  General- in- chief  replied: 
"the  President  has  no  change  to  make  in  his 
order  of  the  6th  inst.  If  you  have  not  been 
and  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  obey  it,  you 
will  be  able  to  show  such  want  of  ability. 
The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities." 
It  does  not  appear,  that  Gen.  McClellan  was 
called  on,  before  his  dismissal,  to  show  his 
"want  of  ability;"  but  in  his  Report  he 
does  show,  that  he  could  not  have  moved 
sooner  than  he  did,  consistently  with  justice 
to  his  men  and  the  efficiency  of  his  army. 

The  Washington  authorities  well  know  that 
prompt  obedience  to  this  order,  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  have  exposed  the  army 
to  almost  certain  defeat,  and  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist the  inference  that  the  chief  motive  in  is- 
suing it,  was  to  make  a  pretext  for  charging 
Gen.  McClellan  with  disobedience  of  orders. 

Though  energetic  efforts  had  been  made  to 
supply  the  troops,  many  of  them  were  "in 
want  of  shoes,  blankets  and  many  other  indis- 
pensible  articles  of  clothing.'  *    Efforts  to  sup- 


ply them  were  redoubled ;  bnt  owing  to  ill- 
management  on  the  Railroads  they  were  most 
provokingly  delayed.  The  cavalry  attached 
to  the  army,  had  been  much  reduced,  and 
what  was  left,  was  almost  annihilated  in  their 
attempt  to  capture  the  rebel  Stuart  in  his 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 
10th  of  October. 

Although  the  army  had  not  one  fourth  of 
its  due  allowance  of  cavalry  and  some  of  the 
divisions  had  not  received  their  supplies, 
they  commenced  crossing  the  Potomac  at 
Berlin  on  the  25  ;h  of  October,  and  between 
that  date  and  the  2J  of  November  the  whole 
army  crossed  at  that  place  and  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  army  advanced  rapidly  with 
some  skirmishing  by  cavalry  until  the  7th  of 
November  when  the  main  body  was  massed 
near  Warrenton  and  the  advance  was  within 
six  miles  of  Culpepper  Court  House.  Of  the 
rebel  army,  Jackson  with  his  corps  and  some 
other  troops,  were  west  of  the  Blue  RidgtS, 
Longstreet  at  Culpepper  Court- Houso,  and 
Lee  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  It  was  Gen. 
McClellan's  design  to  advance  immediately 
upon  Longstreet,  and  if  possible  defeat  the 
rebel  force  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  before  it 
could  be  reinforced  by  Jackson's  command. 

But  it  was  not  intended  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington  that  General  McClellan  shordd 
win  another  victory.  The  President  had  gone 
over  to  "the  Greeley  faction,"  and  issued  his 
preliminary  emancipation  proclamation.  The 
same  "pressure"  which  had  forced  that 
measure  upon  him,  had  long  demanded  that 
General  McClellan  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  that  army.  He  was 
too  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  disclose  the 
true  reason,  and  a  resort  must  be  had  to 
pretext.  Now,  the  real  object  of  the  order 
of  the  6:h  of  October  becomes  apparent.  In 
reply  to  certain  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  General- in-chief,  in  a  communica- 
tion dated  the  28 Lh  of  October,  three  days 
after  the  army  had  commenced  its  movement,  al- 
luded to  that  order  in  the  following  words, 
viz : 

"  Oa  the  6ch  of  October  he  [Gen.  McClellan] 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac 
and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him 
South." 

"  Your  army  must  move  now  while  the  roads 
are  good. ' '  And  he  attempts  to  show  that  Gen. 
McClellan's  complaints  of  want  of  supplies 
were  unfounded.    He  calls  the  order   "per- 
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emptory'*  and  empbasizeg  the  word  "mnat" 
in  his  extract.  "Your  army  must  move  now," 
&c. 

This  order  was  dated  October  6th.  General 
McCiellan  received  his  discharge  on  the  night 
of  the  Teh  November.  Notwithstanding  the 
alleged  disobedience  of  orders,  he  was  allow 
ed  to  remaia  in  command  upwards  of  four 
weeks  after  it  was  given.  Several  questions 
are  suggested  by  these  facts. 

If  McCiellan  was  dismissed  for  disobedience 
of  that  order,  why  was  he  not  discharged  one, 
two  or  three  weeks  sooner  f 

Why  was  he  not  dismissed  when  General 
Halleck  made  his  report  on  the  28  th  of  Octo- 
ber ? 

Why  was  ho  dismissed  after  he  had  obeyed 
one  branch  of  the  order  by  crossing  the  Potomac? 

Why  was  he  dismissed  when  he  was  in  the  act 
of  obeying  the  other  branch  oj  the  order  by  giving 
battle  to  the  enemy? 

Why  was  the  hunting  up  of  pretexts  de- 
layed until  he  was  in  the  act  of  obeying  the 
order  ? 

We  have  no  doubt,  this  step  was  determined 
upon  before  the  order  was  issued.  Its  real 
cause  was  identical  with  that  of  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation.  The  men  who  forced 
the  President  upon  the  abolition  platform,  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  General  McCiellan. 
Though  long  contemplated,  the  reason  it  was 
not  done  sooner,  was  that  elections  were  to  be 
held  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  14th  of 
October,  and  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, and  it  was  feared  that  the  dismissal 
of  so  popular  a  General  would  affect  them 
disastrously  for  the  Administration  I 

The  truth  is  his  removal  was  contemplated 
before  he  left  the  Peninsula,  and  that  it  was 
only  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  was 
allowed  to  command  during  the  Maryland 
campaign.  Conclusive  proof  of  this  assertion 
is  found  in  the  testimony  ef  Gen.  Barnside,  a 
witness  the  Lincolnites  cannot  impeach,  given 
before  the  committee  of  Congress,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  extracts,  viz  : 

* 'After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock, 
&3.,"  [on  receiving  the  order  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army,]  "  I  told  Gen.  Backing- 
ham  *  *  that  I  did  not  want  the  com 
mand ;  that  it  had  been  offered  to  me  twice 
before,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  taka  it. 
*  *  I  told  them  "  [his  staff  cflB-ers  in  con- 
sultation] "  that  I  was  not  competent  to  com- 
mand such  a  large  army  a3  this.  I  had  said 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  that 
if   matters  could  bd  satisfactorily   arranged 


with  Gen.  McCiellan,  I  thought  he  could  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  Potomac  better  than 
any  other  General  in  it.     *     * 

"There  had  been  some  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  Gen.  McCifllan  when 
he  was  bringing  away  his  army  from  before 
Richmond.  The  first  of  these  conversations 
with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Wat 
occurred  at  that  time.  And  then,  after  Gen. 
McCiellan  got  back  to  Washington,  and  be- 
fore thy  commencement  of  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, there  was  another  conversation  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  on  both  of  those  occasions  I 
expressed  to  the  President  the  opinion  that 
there  was  not  any  one  who  could  do  as  much 
with  that  army  as  Gen.  McCiellan  could." 

This  testimony  establishes  the  following 
facts,  viz : 

1.  That  having  forced  Gen.  Mcpiellan  to 
withdraw  from  Richmond,  by  depriving  him 
of  McDowell's  corps,  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  offered  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Gen.  Burnside. 

2.  That  they  did  not  intend  that  General 
McCiellan  should  command  the  army  in  the 
Maryland  campaign,  and  that  he  was  allowed 
to  command  only  because  Gen.  Burnside  declined 
that  responsible  position, 

3.  That  they  finally  gave  a  peremptory 
order  to  Gen.  Barnside  to  take  command  of 
the  army  after  he  had  "  told  them  over  and 
over  again' ^  that  he  was  not  competent  to 
command  so  large  an  army,  and  that  Gen. 
McCiellan  could  do  more  with  it  than  any  other 
man. 

4.  And  finally,  that  from  a  period  in  the 
peninsula  campaign  to  General  McClellan's 
dismissal  in  November,  1862,  it  was  the  steady 
purpose  of  the  controlling  authorities  at 
Washington,  to  drive  him  out  of  the  military 
service,  no  matter  what  disasters  it  might  entail 
upon  the  army  or  the  country. 

Such  a  malignant  and  persistent  persecu- 
tion of  an  able,  honest,  brave  and  patriotic 
citizsn  soldier,  for  no  other  crime  than  io- 
flixible  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  has  few  if  any  precedents  in  history, 
and  finds  its  parallels  in  works  of  fiction. 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  malignants 
at  Washington  and  of  the  city  itself  had  Bum- 
side  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Maryland  campaign,  and  anticipated  at  Antietam 
the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  f 

Had  Gen.  McCiellan  been  a  Cassar  or  Na- 
poleon, he  might  have  led  his  devoted  army 
to  Washington  and  avenged  himself  upon  his 
implacable  enemies,  who  in  their  injustice  to 
him,  were  sacrifieing  the  army  and  the  coun- 
try ;  but  like  the  faithful  soldier  and  true  pa- 
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triot,  he  submitted  \^it1ioiit  a  mnrmur  to  tha 
decision  of  those  who  had  a  lawful  right  to  con- 
trol him,  impressed  upon  his  officers  their 
duty  to  be  true  to  his  successor  and  their 
country,  and  gracefully  retired  to  private 
life. 

His  enemies  signalized  their  apprehensions 
of  the  effacts  which  the  causeless  and  wicked 
dismissal  of  their  beloved  General  might  have 
on  the  army,  by  an  order  announcing  tha^  no 
fesignations  of  oflScers  would  be  accepted, 
bat  that  all  who  tendered  them  should  be  dis 
missed  in  disgrace ! 

la  another  letter,  we  proposQ  to  trace 
out  briefly  the  consequencei  which  followed 
from  Gen.  McClellan's  dismissal. 

Amos  Kendall. 

September  28,  1864. 


LETTER  XVIIT. 

EFFECTS  OP  m'CLELLAN'S  DISMISSAL — BDRNSIDK'S 
PLAN — GENERAL  HALLECK's  VERACITY  AND  EE 
SPONSIBILITY — GENERAL      WOODBURT'S      TESTI- 
MONY— THE  SLAUGHTER  AT  FREDESICKf?BtJEG — 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    RESPONSIBLE  — HOOKER    IN 
COMMAND— THS    SLAUGHTER    AT    CHANCELLOR 
VJLLE — AT  GETTYSBURG  AND  IN    GRANT's   CAM 
PAIGN — ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 
ALL — YET  ASKS  TO  BE  RB  ELECTED. 

To  all  Just  and  Patriotic  men  : 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  second  disas- 
ter at  Ball  Ran,  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  the 
bloody  ^battles  at  Crampton's  Gap,  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  the  sad  consequences 
of  President  Lincoln's  policy  in  failing  to  sup- 
port General  McClellan  before  Richmond,  and 
withdrawing  his  army  from  the  Peninsula. 
The  melancholy  duty  now  devolves  upon  us 
of  developing  the  further  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  followed  his  dismissal  from 
the  command. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  stop  the  march  of  the 
army,  save  the  enemy  from  immediate  attack 
and  give  time  to  concentrate  and  prepare. 
The  complaint  agoinst  McClellan  was,  that  he 
did  not  move  and  attack  the  enemy  ;  yet  when 
he  did  move  and  was  in  the  act  of  attacking 
the  enemy,  the  President  stopped  the  move 
ment  and  saved  the  enemy  from  attack,  as  he 
had  before  saved  Riohmoni  from  capture. 

The  army  was  now  obliged  to  remain  in 
active  until  its  new  commander  could   make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  positions  and  de- 
tails, and  digest  his  plans  for  the  future  cam- 
paign. 

McClellan's  plan  was,  to  attack  the  portion 
of  the  rebel  army  directly  in  his  front,  defeat 


it  before  it  could  be  re'nforced,  and  then 
march  down  to  the  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond Railroad,  make  Aqiiia  Creek  his  base 
of  supplies  and  advance  by  that  line  upon 
Richmond.  Barnside  in  effect  adopted  the 
same  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
diate attack  upon  the  enemy  His  p'an  was 
to  march  down  at  once  to  Fcilmoath  opposite 
to  Fredericksburg,  cross  the  Rappahannock, 
and  advance  npon  Richmond  along  the  route 
of  the  railroad.  This  plan  was  acquiesced  in 
by  General  Hallock  and  approved  by  the  Pre- 
sident. Its  success  depended  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  and  the  means  of  promptly 
crossing  the  river  at  Fredericktbarg  Thj 
army  marched  rapidly  down  to  Falmouth ; 
but  when  they  reached  that  point,  they  found 
no  means  of  crossing  and  were  obliged  to  re- 
main idle  in  their  encampments  until  the 
rebels  had  time  to  concentrate  their  forces  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  forti*'y  tho 
heights  back  of  Fredericksburg.  Here  wa=!  a 
fatal  blunder,  and  the  question  is,  who  is  ro  ■ 
sponsible  for  it  ? 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress establishes  the  following  facts  : 

Most  of  the  pontoon  bridges  relied  upon  for 
crossing,  were  at  Berlin  and  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  McClellan  crossed  upon  the  opening  of 
the  campaign. 

On  the  11th  or  l2th  of  N.)vember,  Gen. 
Halleck  in  company  with  Gen.  Meigs  and 
Gen.  Haupt,  met  Gen.  Burnside  at  Warren- 
ton  to  confer  with  him  in  relation  to  tho 
future  campaign.  Burnside  there  disclosed 
to  Gen.  Halleck  his  plans,  which  the  latter 
sanctioned,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  pontoons  were  an  essential 
portion  of  the  arrangement,  and  Gen.  Barn- 
side  understood,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  that 
Gen.  Halleck  and  his  subordinates  at  ^ash 
€ngton,  were  to  have  them  at  Falmouth  as  soon 
as  the  army  could  reach  that  place.  Ihey 
did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  24  th  or  25th 
diy  cf  November,  seven  or  eight  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  advance. 

Gen.  Halleck  endeavored  to  exonerate  him- 
self for  this  delay  before  the  Committee  of 
Congress  by  alleging  that  Gen.  Woodbury, 
who  had  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  service, 
was  under  Gen.  Barnside's  command.  This 
allegation  is  rebutted  by  the  following  order 
addressed  to  Gen.  Woodbury  while  the  Gene- 
rals were  still  in  conference  : 

"Warrenton,  Nov.  12,  7.10  p.  m.— "Call 
upon  the  chief  quartermaster.  Col.  Rucker,  to 
transport  all  your  pontoons  and  bridge  ma- 
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terials  to  Aqnia  Creek.  Col.  Belger  has  been 
ordered  to  charter  and  send  one  hundred 
barges  to  Alexandria. 

CtiignedJ  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General  in- Chief." 

Gen.  Miifjs  in  his  testimony  gives  the  fol 
lowing  history  of  this  order : 

♦  »  *  *  <:i  remember  that  I  wrote  in 
pencil  an  order  to  Gen.  Woodbury  to  call  on 
the  Qtarterm^ster  at  Washington  fcr  trans- 
portation for  his  pontoons  to  Aquia  Creek. 

*  *  *  I  kuTj'-icd  this  order  to  Gen.  Halleck 
saving,  Gen.  Woodbury  is  an  engineer  ;  he  is 
under  your  orders,  not  nnder  mine ;  and  it  is 
not  piopGr.  therefore,  for  me  to  sign  this 
order.  If  j  cu  think  it  right,  I  advise  yon  to 
sign  it.  Hi  signed  and  it  was  sent  off  to  the 
telegraph  cffieo." 

On  the  23.1  of  November,  Gen.  Halleck 
telegraphed  to  Gen.  Burnside  as  follows  : 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  telegraphed  from 
your  quarters  in  Warrenton  to  Gen.  Wood- 
bury to  send  the  pontoon  trains  to  Aquia 
Cre:k.  Immz'oiately  on  my  return,  I  saw 
him  myself  to  urge  them  forward.  He  left  for 
Aquia  Creek  with  his  brigade  to  report  to 
yoQ  ;  he  is  there  under  your  command.  If 
there  has  bsea  any  unnscessary  delay,  call 
him  to  account.  There  has  been  no  delay  at 
these  heacquarters  in  ordering  as  you  re- 
quested." 

This  evidence  is  certainly  conclusive,  that 
Gen.  Woodbury  was  under  Gen.  Kiilleck's 
orders  until  he  reported  to  Gen.  Burnside  at 
Aquia  Creek.  Yet  Gen.  Halleck  testified 
before  the  committee  of  Congress  that  G^n. 
Woodbury,  together  with  all  the  officers  and 
their  troops  in  and  about  Washingtcn,  was 
under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Burnside ! 

After  all,  however,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  unnecessary  delay  in  for- 
warding the  pontoons.  The  responsibility 
lies  in  another  direction.  It  was  in  suffering 
the  army  to  msve  brfore  it  was  possible  for  the 
pontoons  to  meet  it  at  Falmouth.  Whose  fault 
Was  that  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  in  the  conference  at  Warrenton  that 
the  pontoons  could  be  gotten  to  Ealmouth  as 
soon  as  the  army  could  get  there.  Gen.  Hal- 
leck states  that  on  his  return  to  Washington 
he  saw  Gen.  Woodbury,  with  the  view  cf 
hastening  the  pontoons. 

Gen.  Woodbury  testified  as  follows  before 
the  committee  of  Congress.  When  the  order 
of  the  I2th  November  was  received,  he  says  : 

"At  that  time  there  were  only  twelve  ser- 
viceable pontoons  in  Washington,  all  the 
others  being  in  bridges  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Berlin,  about  six  miles  below  Harper's 
Ferry." 

*  *  *  *  * 

'  Qon.  Halleck'^  order  to  me  of  the  I3th 


[received  the  I3ch,  dated  7  10  P.  M.  the  12  L] 
made  it  apparent  that  the  army  was  prep.riii|j 
to  march  to  Frederickgburg.  Ah  to  the  time 
when  the  movement  would  be  made,  I  n-^ver 
received  any  information.  Fearir>p,  however, 
that. the  movement  would  be  prrcipi  a's,  I 
went  to  Gen.  Halleck's  office,  and  urgpd  him  to 
delay  the  movement  some  Jive  days,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  preparations  might  be  made  to  insure 
success.  To  this  he  replied,  thit  he  would  do 
nothing  to  delay  for  an  instant  the  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Richmond.  I  rejoined  that  my  sug- 
gestion was  not  intended  to  cause  de^ay,  but 
rather  to  prevent  it." 

Gen.  Halleck  must  have  learnt  in  his  con  • 
versations  with  Mr.  Woodbury,  if  he  did  not 
know  it  before,  that  most  of  the  pontoons 
were  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Berlin,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  conveyed  to 
Falmouth  in  time  to  meet  the  army.  It  is 
astounding  that  a  general  who  had  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Union  arms  at  heart  should  not 
without  the  suggestions  of  a  subordinate, 
have  taken  care  so  to  regulate  the  moveineLt 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  pontoons  (having 
absolute  control  of  bothj  that  they  should 
meet  at  Falmouth.  His  answer  to  Gen.  Wood- 
bury, when  reminded  of  the  danger,  fehows  & 
most  surprising  recklessness,  and  justifies  the 
country  in  holding  him  primarily  responsible 
for  the  consequences. 

A  portion  of  the  army  reached  Falmouth 
on  the  l7th  of  November.  The  pontoons  ar- 
rived on  the  24  A  and  25  th.  Thus  were  the 
rebels  allowed  over  a  week  to  concentrate 
and  fortify  on  the  heights  back  of  Fredericks- 
burg. On  the  11th  day  of  December  the 
army  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the 
13th  attacked  the  rebels,  and  the  consequetce 
was  a  bloody  repulse  in  which  over  ten  thousand 
brave  men  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  Wf  re 
killed  or  wounded. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  lives  lost  and 
the  wounds  infiicted  on  this  bloody  day  f  We 
answer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  who  took  from  the  army  a  com- 
petent commander  in  the  person  of  George 
B.  MoClellan  and  gave  it  to  an  iucompettnt 
one  in  the  person  of  A.  E.  Burnside,  and 
retained  in  the  service  a  General  in -Chief 
whose  criminal  negligence  prepared  the  way 
for  the  disaster. 

What  next?  Gen.  Burnside  soon  proved 
himself  wholly  incompetent  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence or  insure  the  eubordination  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  under  his  command.  To 
such  a  pitch  were  their  attempts,  open  and 
secret,  to  thwart  his  plan,   carried,  that  he 
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made  out  an  ordei'  dismissing  or  suspending 
about  twenty  of  them  from  the  service,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  was  General  Hoolcer ! 
General  Burnside  waited  on  the  President  and 
presented  this  order  and  his  resignation,  in 
sisting  that  he  should  approve  the  one  or  ac- 
cept the  other.  The  President  did  neither, 
hut  relieved  Burnside  from  the  command  and 
put  Hooker  in  his  place.  Yes,  the  Pre8i'3ent, 
instead  of  dismissing  Hooker,  the  very  head 
man  on  Burnside' a  mutinous  list,  rewards 
him  with  the  command  of  the  armj  I 

Now  if  Hooker  was  guilty  of  Burnside's 
charges,  he  was  palpably  unfit  for  the  command, 
and  if  Burnside's  charges  wero  false,  he  ought 
to  have  been  dismissed  for  making  them.  Yet  these 
two  Generals  have  been  pets  of  the  Administra 
tion  ever  since  I 

What  next  ?  Hooker  led  the  army  across 
the  Rappahannock,  and  at  Chancellorville 
some  ten  thousand  more  of  brave  Northern 
men  are  laid  low  in  death  or  with  ghastly 
wounds.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  ter- 
rible disaster?  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  in 
substituting  Hooker  for  Burnside,  exchanged 
an  incompetent  commander  for  one  still  more 
incompetent  Yet  he  asks  the  people  to  re  elect 
him  President! 

What  next  ?  McClellan's  noble  army  which 
he  had  led  into  Virginia  full  of  confidence 
and  enthusiasm,  was  now  so  far  weakened  by 
bad  management  and  defeat,  that  the  rebel 
chiefs  considered  their  Capital  entirely  safe 
and  turned  their  faces  towards  the  North. 
They  passed  through  Maryland  and  entered 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Meade, 
who  had  replaced  General  Hooker.  The 
armies  met  at  Gettysburg,  and  although  the 
Union  army  was  victorious,  the  blood  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  slaughtered  and  mangled 
Northern  men  cried  from  the  ground  against 
the  administration  whose  irjustice  and  weak 
and  wicked  policy  had  produced  the  rebel  in- 
vasion. 

What  next  ?  As  at  Antietam,  the  Union 
army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  the 
victory,  and  the  rebels  retreated  into  Vir- 
ginia, followed  leisurely  by  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  That  army,  after  fighting  three 
terrible  battles,  marching  hundreds  of  miles 
and  losing  by  sickness  and  battle  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  fall  of 
1863,  virtually  in  the  position  it  occupied 
when  General  McClellan  was  dismissed  from 
the  command. 


For  this  waste  of  life  and  time  and  millions 
upon  millions  of  public  treasure,  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  responsible ;  and  yet  he  asks  to  be 
re-elected  President  of  the  United  States  ! 

What  next  ?  The  fourth  year  of  the  war 
and  also  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  offioe,  was 
at  hand.  He  had  by  his  savage  policy  united 
the  people  of  the  South  and  driven  them  to 
desperation,  and  at  the  same  time  divided 
the  North  ;  but  so  far,  had  done  nothing  to- 
wards securing  his  re- election.  It  was  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  the  power  which  had  been  so  ineffec- 
tually and  disastrously  wielded,  would  depart 
from  the  house  of  Abraham  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. General  Grant  was,  therefore,  called 
from  the  West,  made  General  in  Chief  and 
clothed  with  all  the  military  power  of  the 
Government  with  especial  reference  to  the 
capture  of  Richmond.  He  fights  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  is  repulsed  before  Richmond  without 
getting  as  near  to  the  city  as  McClellan  did  in 
1862,  and  finally  makes  James  river  his  base, 
as  McClellan  did,  and  when  reinforced  attacked 
Petersburg  as  McClellan  proposed  to  do.  The 
march  of  Grant  has  been  attended  by  an 
araoTlJit  of  slaughter  of  northern  men  unequalled 
in  modern  war.  McClellan  when  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  asked  bat  thirty,  or  at  most  fifty 
thousand  men,  to  enable  him  to  take  Rich- 
mond. Grant,  after  losing  nearly  as  many  vien 
as  there  were  in  McClellan'' s  whole  army  and 
having  received  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  in 
reinforcements,  recently  aeked  for  a  hundred 
thousand  more  to  enable  him  to  take  Richmond ! 

And  who  is  responsible  for  this  awful  loss 
of  Northern  lives  ?  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
saved  Richmond  from  capture  by  withdrawing 
McDowell's  corps  in  1862,  removed  Mr. 
McClellan  from  the  command,  entrusted  the 
army  to  incompetent  hands,  and  reduced  the 
Southern  people  to  desperation,  fighting  now, 
not  so  much  for  independence  as  for  their 
property  and  their  rights  as  men. 

And  notwithstanding  this  awful  sacrifice  of 
Northern  lives  by  gross  if  not  wilful  mis- 
management, Abraham  Lincoln  asks  the  people 
to  re  elect  him  President  of  the  United  States  I 
Will  they  elect  him  ?  Or  will  they  prefer  the 
able  General,  the  true  patriot  and  inflexible 
friend  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
who  saved  Washington  from  capture  in  1862, 
and  would  long  since  have  suppressed  the 
rebellion  and  put  an  end  to  this  awful  blood- 
shed, if  he  had  been  permitted. 

Amos  Keitdaui. 

October  4,  1864. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

m'clellan  and  the  platform  for  the  union 

AT  EVIRT  HAZvtD  — AN  ACT  OF  GOD  OhhY  CAN 
MAKE  PtHDLtTON  PRtSIDEKT— A  CHOICE  OF 
EVI1.8—  TEE  LINCOLN  A^D  m'CLILLAN  POLITICAL 
STOCK— LINCOLN  &  CO.  THS  BIG  BROKEKd— THE 
WAR  F  )R  THE  UNION  MADE  A  WAR  F.jR  PARTY 
POWER — THE  ACCOUNT  STATED — LOSS  (  F  T£B 
EITORY  — RIBELLION  NOT  SO  NEAR  fcUPPKteglON 
AS  IN  1862— COKRDPT  BARGAINING  — ATTEMPT 
TO  BUY  OFj"  M  CLELLAN — DlPOclTION  tF  THE 
BLAIKS  — THE  MOTIVE— THEIR  0  URSB  AND 
MOTIVE— COURSE  AND  MOTIVES  tP  CHASE 
tFADB,  AND  WINTER  DAVIS  — THE  GREATEST 
DANGER  OF  THE  UNION  FROM  LINCOLN  k  CO. 

To  all  just  and  patriotic  men: 

The  LincolDites  have  but  Ihree  sources  of 
hope  for  success  in  the  approachiug  Presiden- 
tial election.  One  is  an  attempt  to  mtke  the 
people  believe  that  Gen.  McClellan,  if  elected, 
will  sacrifice  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  pef.c?. 
Another  is,  that  a  disgusted  and  indignant 
people  may  be  reconciled  to  them  by  military 
victories,  now  and  hereafter  to  be  achieved. 
The  third  is  corrupt  bargaining.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  three  grounds  of  hope  on  their 
part. 

M'CLELLAN  AND  THE   PLATFORM. 

That  Gen.  McClellan  is  sincere  and  truth- 
ful, no  intelligent  man  can  honestly  doubt. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  to  the 
present  day,  in  various  forms,  and  finally  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  he  has  uniformly 
declared  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at 
EVERY  HAZARD.  But  the  Chicago  platform,  it 
is  said,  is  a  peace  and  disunion  platform.  To 
make  that  out,  they  tear  out  the  first  plank, 
which  proclaims  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
Union,  and  hack,  and  twist,  and  warp  the 
second,  which  favors  an  armistice  and  national 
convention,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  what  it  is 
not. 

Taken  together  the  united  planks  clearly 
mean,  peace  with  Union  and  not  peace  with 
separation.  Thus  General  McClellan  reads 
it.  No  man  is  fool  enough  to  believe,  that 
there  can  be  an  armistice  or  National  Con- 
vention without  the  concurrence  of  both  par- 
ties. There  cannot  be  peace  on  one  side  and 
war  on  the  other.  An  armistice  as  well  as  a 
treaty,  must  depend  on  mutual  assent  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  Upon  the  principles  of  the 
Chicago  Platform  and  General  McClellan' s 
acceptance,  wo  must  have  an  indication  that 
the  rebels  are  willing  to  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance as  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  ar- 
mistice. And  if  an  armistice  and  peace  can  be 
had  on  such  terms,  who  but  a  mad  fanaiic  or 


ferocious    savage    who    delights    in    human 
butchery,  will  object  to  it. 

Bat  Mr.  Pendleton  is  represented  to  be  in 
favor  of  peace  with  separation.     He  lias  his 
peculiar  notions ;  but  no  man  more  ardently 
desires  peace  with  Union  than  he  does.     Bat 
nobody  is  asked  or  expected  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Pendleton  as  President.     He  is  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  or  President  of  the  Senate 
an  office  totally  destitute  of  civil  or  military 
power.     No  act  of  th^  people  can  make  him 
President  within  his  term  of  four  years  ;  he 
can  only  reach  that  dignity  by  the  act  of  God. 
And  if  God,  either   in   mercy  or  in  anger, 
shall  remove  Qen»  McClellan  and  make  Mr. 
Pendleton  President,  ought  not  such  humble 
worshippers  as  the  Beechers,  the  Cheevers, 
and  the  thousands  of  New  England  clergymen 
who  now  claim  to  know  and  proclaim  His 
will,  to  be  satisfied,   that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
best  for  them  and  their  country  that  Mr* 
Pendleton  should  be  President  ?    To  rid  the 
country  of  the  Lincoln  tyranny  and  open  the 
door  to  peace  and  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  we,  at  least,  though  like  McClel- 
laUj  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  are  willing  to  support  the  Chicago 
nominations  and  leave  future  dispositions  to 
our  country's  God.     Bat,  it  is  said,  the  peace 
men,  the  sympathisers,  the  copperheads,  will 
all  vote  for  McClellan,  and  if  he  be  not  one  of 
them,   this    is    very    "mysterious" — teryI 
These  wise  ones  seem  never  to  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  "a  choice  of  evils."     Can 
they  tell  us  on  what  principle  it  is,  that  Gree- 
ley, and  Garrison  and   Beecher,  and  all  the 
ultra  abolition  leaders   who  have  denounced 
Lincoln  as  a  faithless   imbecile,  now  support 
him  ?    Can  they  tell  ua  why  Ben  Wade  and 
Winter  Davis,  who  published  charges  against 
him  deserving  of  i'mpeachment,  now  propose 
to  reward  him  by  re-election  ?    When  men 
who  have  charged  Gen.  McClellan  with  such 
crimes,  turn  out  upon  the  stump  to  advocate 
his  election,   we  shall  think  there  is  really 
something    *'  naysterious"    in   it — something 
more  than  "  a  choice  of  evils" — some  cor- 
rupt bargain  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  it — or 
some  equally  corrupt  understanding,  that  the 
man  they  serve  shall  exclude  from  public  em- 
ployment some  of  his  own  political  friends- 
such  as  the  Blairs  for  instance  I 

Lincoln's  military  capital. 
The  Lincolnites  now  and    then  taunt  the 
Democrats  with  the  assertion  that  the  McClel- 
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Ian  political  stock  Hsea  as  the  oonntry  siaks, 
and  sioks  as  the  country  rises ;  in  othsr  words, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Union  armies  increases 
McClellan's  prospect  of  election  and  their  ■vic- 
tories diminish  it — what  then  ?  Who  control 
the  elements  which  operate  upon  this  stock 
market?  Not,  surely,  McCkllan  and  his  friends. 
The  big  brokers  in  this  market  are  Abraham 
Lincoln  ^  Co.,  who,  in  the  absolute  control  of 
the  army  and  navy,  have  the  means  of  tossing 
up  their  own  stock  by  victory  or  pulling  it 
down  by  defeat. 

They  represent  both  the  Bulls  and  the  Bears. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  means  by 
which  they  are  now  operating  to  raise  the 
Lincoln  stock,  let  him  read  the  Stanton  Dix 
bulletins,  concealing  or  glossing  over  disas- 
ters and  magnifying  insignificant  affairs  into 
important  victories.  But  does  it  become  the 
modest  mouths  of  the  Lincolnites  when  they 
manage  affairs  so  badly  as  to  depress  their 
own  stock,  to  complain  because  an  outsider 
chances  to  profit  by  it,  when  he  cannct  help 
it  if  he  would  ?  The  military  campaigns  of 
this  year  have  unquestionably  been  planned 
more  with  a  view  of  saving  the  party  in  pow- 
er than  of  saving  the  Union.  Let  us  britflj 
review  them : 

An  army  was  sent  into  Florida  for  the  no- 
torious purpose  of  organfzing  a  sham  State 
government,  and  securing  three  votes  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  re-election.  They  were 
shamefully  defeated  and  driven  back  in  dis- 
grace.    Put  that  to  the  Lincoln  account, 

A  sham  State  government  was  gotten  up  in 
that  portion  of  Louisiana,  perhaps  one-fifth, 
held  by  the  federal  forces,  and  an  army  was 
sent  to  clear  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
armed  rebels,  that  several  votes  might,  with 
some  show  of  decency,  be  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  That  army  was  also  defeated  and 
driven  back.     Put  that  to  the  Lincoln  account. 

Arkansas  was  considered  a  conquered  state, 
a  sham  government  was  gotten  up  there  also, 
a  federal  force  was  there  to  sustain  it,  and 
votes  from  that  state  were  confidently  expect- 
ed for  Lincoln's  re  election.  Bat  the  federal 
force  there  has  also  been  defeated,  the  state 
over-run  by  the  rebels,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
the  government  but  a  few  isolated  p.sts. 
Put  that  to  the  Lincoln  account. 

Look  at  Missouri :    That  State  was  clear  of 
rebel  forces  in  any  organiz:?d  bodies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.    N>w,  about  one 
half  of  it  is  over  run  by  rebel  armies,  its  capi 
tal  is  threatened,  and  St.  Loais  itself  is  in 


danger  of  attack.  Put  that  to  the  Lincoln  ac- 
count. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Texas,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces,  and  the  rebel  commerce  through  Mexico 
cut  off.  The  State  has  now  been  entirely  aban- 
doned with  the  exception  of  an  insignificent 
garrison  at  Point  Isabel.  Put  that  to  the  Lin- 
coin  account. 

The  destrnclion  of  hundreds  of  merchant 
vessels  by  reb-1  privateers,  the  failnre  at 
Charleston,  the  raid  upon  Maryland  and  the 
defences  of  Washington,  and  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg.  Put  them  all  to  the  Lincoln 
account. 

The  killing  and  maiming  in  battle  and  by 
sickness  of  ahundred  thousand  Northern  men 
in  the  hitherto  inefl^ctual  attempt  to  take 
Richinond,  which  Mr,  Lincoln  sav«  d  from 
capture  in  1863  and  the  call  for  a  hundred 
thousand  more — write  that  down  in  LETTERS 
OF  BLDOD. 

And  what  has  Lincoln  to  set  off  against  this 
catalogue  of  losses  and  disasters  ? 

Sherman's  brilliant  campaign,  a  miracle  of 
able  management  on  his  part,  the  results  of 
which,  whether  good  or  evil,  depend  on  his 
ability  to  maintain  his  communications  over 
a  land  line  of  five  hundred  miles,  beset  by 
guerrillas.  The  capture  by  Farragut  of  a 
few  rebel  craft  and  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
Mobile — a  brilliant  exploit,  but  little  condu- 
cive to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The 
sinking  of  the  pirate  Alabama.  Sheridan's 
victories  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
ably  planned  and  bravely  won.  And  these 
wind  falls  of  success  in  the  midst  of  general 
disaster,  have  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
hundreds  of  cannon  with  their  hundred  rounds 
and  partisan  rejoicing,  not  so  much  because 
they  portended  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
Kon,  as  bscause  they  webb  supposed  to  aid 
IN  MR.  lisooln's  B8  iLsCTioN.  And  what  the 
country  has  now  to  fear  is,  the  slaughter  of  tecs 
of  thousands  of  its  brave  soldiers  in  desperate 
enterprises  undertaken  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  making  capital  for  Lincoln's  re-election. 
Territorially,  what  has  the  Administration 
gained   and   lost  in   this  year's   campaign  f 

They  have  gained  in  Georgia  and  Virginia 
only  so  much  as  can  be  guarded  by  the  cavalry 
and  protected  by  the  guns  of  Sherman,  Grant 
and  Sheridan.  They  have  gained  nothing  in 
Florida  or  Liuisiana.  They  have  lost  what 
they  held  of  Texas,  nearly  the  whole  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  a  large  portion  of  Missouri.     They 
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have  lost  in  territory  ipore  tban  twenty  times 
as  mHcli  es  they  have  gained.  ,  Bat ,  the  Ad- 
ministraiioa  is  not  to  be  judged  hy  this  year's 
campaign  alone.  We  have  had  almost  four 
years  of  war.  Of  men  and  money,  the  Ad- 
ministration baa  had  all  it  asked  for.  Where 
are  the  two  million  of  men  they  have  called 
into  the  field  ?  What  have  they  done  with 
the  two  thousand  million  of  dollars  they  have 
expended  ?  Is  the  rebellion  as  near  suppres- 
sion now  as  it  apparently  was  when  Lincoln 
saved  Richmond  from  capture  in  1862? 

COBEUPnON. 

The  third  ground  of  hope  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
reelection  consists  in  corrupt  bargaining  for 
the  purpose  of  bujing  off  opposition  as  well  as 
of  purchasing  support.  This  game  has  even 
been  attempted  upon  General  MoClellan.  Some 
weeks  ago,  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper  in  this  city,  gave  a  detailed  statement 
of  an  offer  made  to  that  General  of  an  impor- 
tant command  in  the  army  on  condition  that 
he  would  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidenoy.  Though  de- 
tails were  given  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
agent,  the  statement  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression because  there  was  no  evidence  identi- 
fying the  President  with  the  transaction. 
Such  evidence  has  now  come  to  light.  In  a 
publication  recently  made  by  General  Naglee, 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  makes  the  following  state' 
ment  in  relation  to  General  McClellan  : — 

"  So  far  as  the  objections  to  his  military 
qualifications  are  concerned  we  have  only  to 
remind  you  that  within  the  last  sixty  days  a 
confidential  friend  of  the  President  was  sent 
to  offar  him  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mands of  the  army.  But  this  proposition  was 
coupled  with  the  most  dishonorable  condition 
that  he  should  decline  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  General  McClellan  restrained 
his  isdignation,  and  replied  to  the  bearer  of 
the  message,  '  Go  back  to  Washington,  and 
say  to  the  President  for  me,  that  when  I  re- 
ceive my  official  written  orders  he  shall  have 
my  answer."* 

But  the  conclusive  evidence  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility directly  upon  the  President,  is 
found  in  a  declaration  of  the  late  Postmaster 
General,  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  made  while 
recently  delivering  a  speech  in  New  York. 
In  speaking  of  General  McClellan,  he  used 
these  words : 

**  One,  whom  to  the  last,  I  believed  to  be 
true  to  the  cause  in  which  his  country  was 
embarked,  and  I  may  add,  whom  the  President 
held  to  be  patriotic,  and  had  concerted  with  Gen. 
Grant  to  bring  again  into  the  field  as  his  adjunct 


if  he  turned  Ms  baclc  on  the  proposals  of  the  peace 
junto  at  Chicago.^^ 

There  then  was  a  direct  attempt  to  buy  off 
the  Democratic  candidate  by  off  jring  him  a 
high  command  in  the  army.  involvJDg  an  ad- 
mission that  the  pretexts  upon  which  he  was 
dismissed  were  without  foundation,  and  that 
all  the  imputations  upon  General  McOlellan's 
ability  and  loyalty  are  wilfully  and  atrociously 
false.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion upon  any  other  hypothesis,  unlers  it  bo 
that  Mr.  Lincoln,  knowing  General  McClellan's 
incapaeity  and  disloyalty,  was  &till  willing  for 
political  ends,  to  entrasthim  with  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  Union  army.  Take  which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  you  please,  ye  parasites  of 
power  and  revilers  of  McClellan.  Your  ne- 
gro Moses  either  considers  all  your  imputa- 
tions upon  that  able  and  pure  man,  libelous 
and  false,  or,  to  aid  him  in  retaining  power, 
he  is  willing  to  place  a  traitorous  imbecile  in 
command  of  our  armies.  It  is  amazing  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  daro  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position to  such  a  man  as  General  McClellan. 
It  proves  only  the  depth  of  his  own  depravity 
and  is  suggestive  of  the  means  by  which  some 
of  his  worst  enemies  have  become  his  most 
zealous  supporters. 

The  two  Blairs,  Postmaster  General  and  Bri- 
gadier General,  have  recently  been  displaced 
from  public  station  of  profit  and  honor. 
Simultaneously  Chase,  Winter  Davis,  Ben 
Wade  and  all  that  class  of  radicals  who  had 
abused  Lincoln  for  manifold  usurpations  and 
derelictions  of  duty,  and  hated  the  Blairs  be- 
cause there  was  a  glow-worm's  show  of  con- 
servatism in  them,  took  the  field  for  Lincoln  ! 
What  was  the  inducement  ?  Did  they  bargain 
their  support  on  the  condition  that  he  should  part 
with  his  friends,  the  Blairs  f  Is  that  the 
^'relief  ^  meant  by  the  Presidentwhen  he 
asked  the  late  Postmaster  General  to  resign  ? 
It  looks  like  it.  And  why  do  the  Blairs,  after 
being  told  their  public  services  are  no  longer 
wanted,  still  cling  to  Lincoln's  skirts  and 
render  him  personal  and  political  service  f  Is 
there  a  bargain,  that  after  the  election  they 
shall  be  re- instated  or  rewarded  by  foreign 
missions,  or  other  high  stations  at  home  ? 

Let  those  who  can,  account  on  other  princi- 
ples for  these  anomalous  combinations  1 

A   PROPHETIC   WARS  INS. 

Our  federal  Union  is  in  more  danger  this 
day  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  unprinci- 
pled and  fanatical  faction  to  whom  he  has  ear* 
rendered  himself,  soul  and  body,  than  from 
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all  ctlier  causes  cx>in'bmei.  Chase,  Greeley 
and  their  co  laborers  were  originally  in  favor 
of  giving  up  the  Union  without  an  eflfort  to 
maintain  it  by  force.  After  the  war  had  last- 
ed about  two  years,  Mr.  Greeley  deelared  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  that  if  it  could  not  be 
finished  in  three  months  more  of  earnest 
fighting,  "let  us  bow  to  our  destiny  and 
make  the  best  attainable  peace." 

Many  other  declarations  of  similar  import 
were  made  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1862- 
1863.  The  war  was  not  finished  within  three 
months,  and  is  still  raging  at  the  end  of  sev- 
enteen months,  with  no  prospect  of  its  speedy 
close.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ferocious  unionism  of  Gree- 
ley and  men  of  his  stamp,  they  are  this  day 
in  their  hearts  in  favor  of  * '  the  best  attainable 
peace*' — peace  with  disunion.  Their  "uncon- 
ditional unionism"  is  a  mask  to  enable  them 


to  retain  power,  and  when  they  have  succeeded 
they  will  cast  it  off  and  openly  join  the  traitort 
to  break  up  the  Union,  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
mere  tool  in  their  hands,  and  hereafter  will 
be  more  subservient  than  ever,  being  de- 
pendent on  them  for  his  re-election.  Of  these 
hypocrites  who  adopt  the  negro  garb,  that 
under  its  cover  they  may  stab  their  country, 
will  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  and  his  advisers  ba 
composed,  and  then  will  their  secret  purpose 
stand  confessed  before  a  betrayed  people  and 
an  astonished  world.  It  is  the  solemn  con- 
viction of  the  writer  of  these  articles  that  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  republican  gov- 
ernment, in  our  distracted  country,  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  George  B.  McClellan. 

Amos  Kem)Aix. 

October  8th,  1864. 


P  O  ST  SCRIPT. 


Let  those  who  think  the  war  near  its  close 
read  the  following,  and  ponder  on  the  savage 
order  of  General  Grant : 

A  letter  from  the  valley  to  the  New  York 
Herald  says  : 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  General 
Custer's  and  Merritt's  divisions  were  sent  up 
the  valley  to  destroy,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowiug  order : 

^^Headquarters,  ^c. — Do  all  the  damage  you 
can  to  thd  railroads  and  crops.  Carry  oflf 
stock  of  all  descriptions  and  negroes,  so  as  to 
prevent  farther  planting.  If  the  war  is  to 
lost  another  year,  let  the  Shenandoah  valley 
remain  a  barren  waste.  U.  S.  Geant.  " 

KEMAEKS. 

If  Gen.  Grant  believed  the  war  near  its 
close,  or  even  did  he  espect  soon  to  take 
Richmond,  he  would  not  have  issued  such  an 
order.  In  that  event,  the  rebel  army,  if  not 
destroyed,  must  abandon  Virginia,  and  there 
would  be  no  motive  for  making  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  "a  barren  waste."    Such  an 


order,  therefore,  is  conclusive  that  Gen.  Gr?mt 
does  not  expect  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  even  in  Virginia. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  mode  of  war- 
fare ?  The  writer  who  communicates  this 
order  says,  that  on  the  29th.  ult.,  they  de- 
stroyed "enough  wheat  to  subsist  the  whole 
rebel  army  for  a  year  to  come,  besides  collect- 
ing fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  about 
three  thousand  sheep,"  and  he  adds  that  "on 
Friday  the  30  th,  the  destruction  and  ooUeo- 
tion  operations  were  continued."  This  was 
not  public  property,  but  the  property  of  far- 
mers and  others  living  in  the  Valley,  consti- 
tuting the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  old 
men,  women  and  children  during  the  coming 
winter.  Does  General  Grant  think  the  young 
men  can  ba  more  easily  conquered  by  starv- 
ing their  families  ? 

But  we  forbear:  "Sympathy"  oven  for 
helpless  and  starving  women  and  children  may 
be  counted  a  crime  in  this  Christian  land. 
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